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Sixty-Eighth Year. 
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THINK Do 


WHE PIT AND BUMPER CROPS AND 
THE FARMER, 


To Rural World Readers:—-Have 
yow watched the market, Mr. Farmer? 
No, not the lecal market, but that 
great gambling place called “the pit,” 
wherein the slightest, silliest rumor 
causes men's cheeks to blanch or 
flush as it appears to affect their gam- 
bling chances. Have you noticed the 
rediculous fiim-flam that the quota- 
lions in daily press give as to the rise 
and fall of wheat? Have you seen the 
columns of buneomb devoted to the 
“bumper crops?” Have you a bumper 
crop? If so, can you thresh ttt or 
have you threshed it? If you can an- 
awer these questions satisfactorily, 
you are one of the few who truly un- 
derstands that the present price of 
wheat does not represent its true 
value to the farmer—ihe man who 
should get the profit in that commodi- 
ty, but rarely ever does. 

The wheat crop in many sections is 
a total loss this year, and in many 
ether places it is very poor. Tho in- 
cessant rains have prevented thresh- 
ing and has caused the wheat, ecither 
in shoek or stack to sprout. If there 
was a bumper crop this year, it was 
not all harvested by any means anu 
much of what was harvested will nev- 
er be threshed into salable wheat, 
thereby taking the bump out of it. Un- 
less it be that the farmer getting 
bumped as usual can be construed as 
the real meaning of the bumper crop 
ery that goes up annually at this sea- 
son of the year, there ts no bumper 
crop except vpon paper. 

I have passed over large tracts of 
wheat land and found that in r.any 
places the wheat was so badly down 
it had to be cut with a mower, in some 
instances it was raked up and stacked 
or fed to hogs, but in most cases the 
continued wet weather prevented this, 
or sufficient hogs could not be obtain- 
ed (due to the scarcity caused by the 
cholera) and such fields are now a sod 
ef growing wheat from three to five 
inches in height. Again I have seen 
field after field where the shocks were 
growing positively green and stacks 
becoming huge mounds of growing 
wheat. Yet I find this quotation in a 
Washington, D. CC. dispatch: “The 
keynote of the crop situation has heen 
the weather and the committee finds 
that the benefit to crops by the genx- 
erally excessive rains exceeds the 
damage.” What damage? The dam- 
age to the “bumper wheat crop?” 

That “committec,” composed of the 
members of “the chamber of com- 
merece of the U. 8.” probably would 
have the farming communities believe 
they are serious. As a matter of fact, 
such a statement is a joke to all but 
the farmer for it causes a slump in 
the prices paid to him, a slump that 
very rarely finds its way to a reduced 
eost in the price of living for the ul- 
timate consumer. 














Corn en lew-lands not underlaid 
with perous subsoil, or on clay hill 
sides, is turning yellow because of the 
excessive moisture, 
lack of sunshine. 


If such conditions make for “bumper 
erops” or prosperous farmers, espe- 
cially after the two lean years that 
have gone before, then the “report” of 
the “committee” composed ef mem- 
bers of 


sideration; if not, then such reports 
should be tossed upon the trash heap 
as just so much rubbish, which if 


heeded would add still further burdens 
heavy laden shoulders : 
of the farmers and the farm commun- | 


to the already 


ties. Personally I have little respect 
for such reports for their purpose ts 
too obvious and they seem to savor 
of “the pit.” 

The erying need of farm organiza- 
tion along the lines of organized labor 
grows plainer and plainer each suc- 
ceeding year. Bound in a great broth- 
erhood the farmer would eome into 
his own, for he would then realize 
his all powerful strength, would dem- 
inate instead of beimg dominated, ror 
he feeds the world. Will he awake 
and assume his rightful place in the 
affairs of the mankind or will he con- 
tinue to be the dupe of the schemer? 
If he finally assumes his power it. will 
be “something new under the sun,” 
and something that would accemplish 
a great good for all Bumanity. Here’s 
hoping he does!—Wm. H. Pfeifer, -Mis- 
souri. 





NOTES FROM AWN OHIO FARM, 





Editor, Rural World:—We have six 
or seven trees leaded down with r'pen- 
ing Maiden’s Blush, Wealthy and 
Lawver apples, the ground covered 
with more than four families could 
use, and there are perhaps four er five 
bushels of ripe tematees in the gar- 
den. There is no market here for such 
fruit, and most people have more than 
they need, so wife ‘phoned te our new 
neighbors to come over and help them- 
selves. They have been here several 
times, one of the “women folks” com- 
ing with a buggy teday for a bushel of 
tomatoes, and their words of thanks 
and gratitude, paid us better for that 
stuff than any sum of meney could do. 

This is not written to beest myself 
as any sort of a philanthropist or ben- 
efactor of my fellow men, for there 
are lots of people tenfold better than 
I am, but to remind others that per- 
haps they have fruits or vegetables 
going to waste, that would do some 
people a great deal of good if they 
only knew of them. 

Scores of farmers, like ourselves, 
do net grow fruit or vegetables for 
market, and amy excess on the farm is 
either fed to the hogs or rots where it 
falls, and I would rather see human 
beings use it than hogs any time, as 
it has little value as animal food. 

The gentle showers of the past 10 
days, have made thousands of busheis 
of corn and tous of tobaceo. 

Some: people are greatly opposcd to 
tebaceo, and I suppose the world could 
getalong very welt without it, but at 
the same time; the werld coull do 


without tea, ceffee or cocoa, pepper, 
cloves or allspice, silk, ostrich feath- 
ers, and scores of other things in as 
common use, and as cestly as tebacco. 








Using a Hoover Potato Digger in a Four-Aecre Field, Which Yielded About 


6530 Bushels, on Farm of Mr. Geo. Bliss, Avon, Chico, 


Geol weather or | 
Potatoes, too, are } 
rotting in the ground in many places. } 


the chamber of comme ree | 
of the United States is worthy of con- | 














A steady flow of power—the delight 
of every motorist—isobtainablein any 
good standard make of motor in any 
climaie, every day. It is a question 











Nearly 7,000,000 gaiions, used in 
the AMfiddlie West alone last year, tes- 
tify to its fopularisy. 


At pe Motor we Seshd or Temperature 


olarine 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Chicago, | U. S.A. 


Use RED CROWN Gasoline, too—every gallon contains extra heat unite 
that mean extra power, speed and mileage 





of dubricaiton. Palarine is the eff. 
cient, dependable motor oil. It main- 
tains the correct lubricating body at 
any motor speed or temperature. 


Polarine is made by speciadisis in 
the manutaciure ef automobile Luci 
and lubrication. 
































_ALLTHESE FREE ws 


ae bd Plated Locket set with s-arkling stone 
of 22-inch Neckchain WNether:ole 
handsome design. and these 4 elegant Rings, 
ALL GIVEN FREE fer seNing 12 pckge Bluine 
at 10 cents each. Write for Bluime. BLUINE 
MFG. CO., 863 Mill St., CONCORD JCT., BANS. 





Bracelet of 








years ago, I made a mistake and got 
aboard a private car, in which about 
40 doctors were returning from a med- 


ieal convention. Some of them kindly | 


asked me to remain on the car for my 
trip of 135 miles, and I took particular 
notice of the fact, that a large major- 
ity ef these decters used tobacco in 
some form, a geodly number of them 
smoking pipes, just as I did. 

Asking some of these men for an 
opinion, they all agreed that, aside 
from the practice being useless, as 
well as offensive to some persons, if 
not indulged in to excess, it was no 
more harmful to grown up people than 
the moderate use of tea or coffee. 

August 20, and I am 59 years old to- 
day. Our son, A. W. Lyon of Hick- 
man’s Mills, Mo., has been with us 
several days.—C. D. Lyon, Ohio. 


FROM TEXAS ne MISSOURI. 





Editor, Rural World:—This has 
been a fairly good all avound erop 
year in this section. There has been 
plenty of rain; too much. raim in june. 
Wheat is a mederate yield. Corn prom- : 
iceg well. The hay crep is good. l’as- | 
tures are excellent. 

The fruit crop is fair, excepting ap- 
ples which are a light yield. The sea- 
son has been teo rainy for fruit to do 
its best. 

All. live stock is doing weil. There 
will be plenty of feed: for steck next 
winter, and there is promise of a big 
crop of acorns. 

Three new silos are te be erected in 
this neighborhood soon, the first io be 
built in this immediate vicinity. 

There was a: good (auto) reads con- 
vention here last month. We seem 
te: be on the eve of progress or change 
ef some kind.—Geerge Kavanagh, Mis- 
sourk 





A FARMERS’ FIGURER. 


- 


There came to the Rural Werid re- 
eently a little book entitled “American 
Parmers’ Figurer,’ by Joshua Atwa- 
ter, and published by the Atwater Pub- 
lishing House, Peoria, Th, which 
should be within arm's length of every 
farmer. As the price is only 50 cents 
fer a cloth-beund copy, ne ene need 
be without it. 

This book is one of the best ready 
references for farmers that has ever 
been published. Measurements, 
weights, values, exchanges, taber, 
wages, interest and other business 
problems are computed and tabulated 
accurately and comprehensively. With 
this book in his pocket or his desk, one 
does not need to calculate. Just turn 
to the right page and it’s there] | 





In getting om a train a couple of} 
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te ride and show a new 1916 maid 
ia “aanoan”'s bleye le. Write for our Wberal termece 
a sample  inureduce. 
Lge a o PREE on eogegves on end 30 days’ 
aw Send te big free 
Yoo wih be 
remarkable terme, 
¢ FACTORY CLEARING SALE - mnited 
@ nilfeber of old models of —— makes, “a We 2 
Se Gomes ond-hand wheels, taken in trade 
~~ Felali stot —~j Sw & 
. = stemae write at once. = 
‘wee, lam Bey mp. sendries, par 
im cycle cumina eal «i Gi hatf weual prices. 
whl! you get our catalog ‘and Offers. H’rite ame, 


7 MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. 1-318 CHICAGO 
00 PANTS Mave. ro f 


“Not! $1.00, not even 50c, not one cent 
cost to you underour easy conditions. 
No extrac es for extra big, extreme peg- 
tops, fancy belt loops, rl buttons, no extra gy 

charge for anything, all free. Before you take Pim) 


motor 
De nat bey 


















another order, before you buy a svit or pants, 
get our samples and new offer. Write and say 
Send Me A ta Offer’ the big, new different 
tailoring deal. Costs nothing and no extra charges. 
KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 295 Chicago, 
















GIC LANTERN FREE 


Genuine imported brass mounted Germas 
Magic Lantern with 6 slides having be col- 
ored pictures, many funny. two of them 
continuous. Handsowely } quered, has 
metal reflector. Given for selling 12 pkgs 
Bluine at 30 cts. each. Extra premium 
free of tickets, show :ereen and 

fer prompt ntarn of money 


BLUINE HYG. CO., 647 Mili St., coxcorD dCT., 





mASS, 
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HOG CHOLERA ERA DICATION. 





Eéiter, Rural World:—wMissourl 
farmers lose thousands of dollars aD- 
nuaillty because of hog cholera. For 4 
number of years the agricultural ex- 
periment station of the Universiiy of 
Missouri has studied the methods of 
controlling thie disease. It is the opit- 
jen of those in charge of this work 
that best results are gained through 
Preventive measures rather than 
through treatments aficr the dissase 
hag started. 

The results of the investigations at 
Columbia haye been satisfactorily 
demonstrated in the ficld. They indi-- 
eate that by follawing certain methods 
cholera can be practically exterminat- 
ed from any community. Tkese meth- 
eds are summarized and illustrated on 
a poster which has been recently is- 
sued by this station, and is now being 
distributed throughout the state-—C- 
H. Eckles, Acting Dean, Columbia, Mo. 





Rape is rich in protein and honeé 
“hogs off” well with corn. 
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Begin With Cattle in a Small Way — 


Two Stories of Success and One of Failure That May Help the inexperienced to Make 
Good With Cattle---Consider the Details Before the Dollars. 





Starting Farming Without Experience. 


Of course, a man without experience can 
succeed in farming. Thousands have done 
it, and the only secret of their success is 
plain hard work and honest thrift. The fail- 
ures are mostly due to the commonest of all 
human failings—laziness. It is as true as it 
ever was that a man who is a failure in 
business can make a living at farming, pro- 
vided he be industrious, And everyone 
knows that the farmer’s life is the most in- 
dependent. 

“But can I make something more than a 
bare living? Can I make money and have 
some of the, luxuries of life?” Ah, there’s the 
rub. No one can tell that. But yon may be 
sure of two things, No man ever made half 
a million by pure farming. Some farmers 
have made that much by the rise of their 
real estate and by outside investments, but 
as a rule talent. in farming mever reaps as 
big reward in dollars as talent in business. 
As to the pleasures of life—yes, but many 
of them are of an entirely different kind 
from city amusements. They cost little mon- 
ey. The farm home can be made a place of 
joy and even some “city” amusements can 
be had in the country, but if the man who 
contemplates the business of farming does 
not like nature and animals, there is no hope 
for him. One must be in sympathy with his 
environment, in town or country, if he is to 
succeed, 














N a Virginia farm, a “city man” has built up a 
small herd of 16 head of cattle in the past 
two years at a cost of $140; the same herd is 

worth today, at fair market value, $300. His place 
is an average farm of 270 acres; such a place as 
may be bought for about $5,000. He. has one dis- 
tinct advantage—a splendid natural pasture for his 
stock eight months of the year. 

I will call the man’s name White. A fair herd of 
Shorthorns on a neighboring farm induced White to 
choose that breed, although he had previously set- 
tled on black and white Holstein cattle as the most 
desirable. The Shorthorns are not remarkable milk- 
ers. White’s best cow will give a maximum of four 

lions a day, and the others give considerably less. 
ft is beef wherein the Shorthorns excel. He has 
two yearlings that are as splendid animals as one 
¢ould wish to see, and a three-months-old calf that 
pour beats the average scrub yearling. 

The Beginning. 

White began with one cow and a calf, the cow a 
grade Shorthorn, the calf a seven-eighths. They 
cost him $37. During the spring he secured three 
more calves for $5 each. With the one cow he could 
not spare them much milk, but fed them bran and 
meal.. 

In the fall White added another cow, making a 
total of six to winter the first year. It was well he 
had no more, as the winter was severe and his feed 
just lasted through. When there is snow on the 
ground and cattle must be housed continuously, 
have a variety of feed, for under such conditions 
they will pick in it all day long, searching out ey- 
ery tempting morsel. They soon tire of regular 








One Man Tractor—the 8-16 H. P. Mogul—Running a 
Silo Filler, 


By F. H. Sweet., Virginia. 


chopped feed and meal or bran. White’s stock 
came through the winter in splendid condition, and 
in May he began to add to the herd by purchasing 
calves whenever opportunity offered. The average 
price of a four-weeks-old calf in his neighborhood 
was $5. For several especially desirable ones he 
paid $6. In midsummer he bought another cow, a 
three-year-old Shorthorn with a first calf, for $40. 
This brought his herd up to 15 head. His pasture 
could accommodate twice that number, but he was 
a little afraid of the winter, and prefers to bring a 
few through in high condition rather than more in 
doubtful shape. 
Progress Gradual, But Sure. 

Though he expected eventually to look to cattle 
as one of his main sources ‘of income, White was 
compelled to build up slowly. As it stands today, 
he has invested’a@ sum total of $140, estimating that 
the feed consumed in winter about equals the jield 
in milk and butter and fertility to the land. The 
figures given here show what he has now. This is 
estimated at the present market value, and not what 
he would. sell for: Three cows at $35; four two- 
year-old heifers at $25; four yearlings at $15; and 
five calves at $8;:a total of $305. 

This is not much profit in two years, but there 
will be a different face on the matter next year if 
all goes well. White will have seven cows instead 
of three, and in another year or two, when his herd 
has reached the full capacity of the place 45 or 50 
head of cattle—he will have six or eight beeves to 
sell every year. They will scarcely bring less than 
$30 apiece, and if an original investment of $140 can 
each year throw off a profit something like $200, he 
will not complain. 

He has an abundance of milk and butter now. At 
town prices the family’s consumption of these prod- 
ucts would figure to an astonishing total. The cat- 
tle are enriching his fields year by year; that alone 
pays for their keep. Through the milk he is able to 
produce. better poultry and better hogs. He can 
sell all the butter he makes at 25 cents a pound. 

Cattle Pays in South. 

He believes that cattle pay better than any other 
one line in farming, because under proper condi- 
tions a $5-calf will grow into a $30-cow or steer in 
three years without any direct expense. The $25 is 
profit pure and simple, because the land is contin- 
ually being improved in proportion to the feed con- 
sumed. I doubt whether this holds in the North, be- 
cause here in Virginia our mainstay is natural pas- 
turage. As the grass season is shorter than in the 
South, the cost of feeding through the minter must 
increase until it perhaps exceeds the receipts. But 
with good judgment and a few hundred dollars a 
man could begin here with a small herd and in five 
years be assured of a permanent income. 

In cattle raising water is a very important point. 
When White was looking around for a farm, he 
saw many fine places lacking in that particular 
item. It is absolutely necessary to have one or 
more never-failing streams. If White had to pump 





Build the Silo Now, Because. 


The silo promises a safe place to store 
corn that is overtaken by frost when in the 
milk stage. The crop will then make a fairly 
~ quality of silage if it is put into the silo 
at once. 

The silo furnishes succulent, palatable 
feed of uniform quality, that is always near 
at hand. 

The silo preserves the corn crop with the 
minimum amount of loss, as the entire plant 
is made fit for food. 

The silo doubles the number of dairy or 
beef animals that can be kept on a farm, 

The silo economizes space, time, and 
building cost in providing storage room for 
the crop. 

The silo equalizes the supply of feed, by 
earrying a surplus ome in good condition, 
from one year to 

he sie can be Waele ie-andliiek abviek ae 
alfalfa during a spell of wet weather, when 
it would be impossible to cure it for hay. 

The silo furnishes the most ges 
feed for - 

















Safety First for ihe Corn Crop. 


A silo is the best insurance against an 
early frost. 

A silo this year may be worth two next, 

Perhaps you-can get along without a silo; 
but you can do better with one. 

Don’t expect your cows to be greatly bene- 
fited by looking at your neighbor’s silos, 
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water for his 16 head of cattle twice a day, he should 
have to give up cattle raising. You do not wanta 
small running stream that has already passed 
through one or more pastures. Cattle stand in the 
water on hot days and keep it muddy, by stamping 
to drive off the flies. 

Does Not Believe in Modern Barns, 


I often admire the beautiful plans and illustra- 
tions of modern cow and cattle barns, but I am al- 
ways tempted to ask if the cattle kept in them 
could ever pay for them. I doubt it. White’s barn 
is but a poor makeshift in comparison to many, but 
it seems to do all that is required. It igs a boarded 
structure, roughly divided into six stalls. The cat- 
tle never stay in there except at night, and often in 
the heat of summer they stay out all night. 

Do not let cattle run wild. They should be trained 
to come home every night and be fed, even though 
the pasture bé of the finest. For stock-keeping on 
a small scale, I question the high-pressure, stall-fed 
method. It may be profitable under certain condi- 
tions, but White contends it would net pay him. 
Proper sanitary conditions alone would demand & 
plant that is beyond his means to install. He has 
not the help nor the machinery to prepare. the 
amount of feed required by that system. 


Another Success, and a Failure, 


I have shown what a small investment has yield: 
ed and promises to neighbor White. Two other 
forceful illustrations of what can be done and whiat 
cannot be done in this line are furnished by two 
more of our neighbors. Curiously enough they are 
brothers. One began on a rather poor 200-acre 
farm. The old fields were grown up with pines and 
brush, gullies had been washed out in the hills, the 
fences were down, and the barns were poor. He 
fenced in 100 acres and began with a small herd of 
native stock, building it up year by year until he 
had well above 50 cattle. The land in cultivation 
was sown in grass—red top, orchard grass, and clo- 
ver—for winter feed. He added a Shorthorn bull to 
the herd, increasing his pasturage as the herd grew, 
and today, from a place that is worth perhaps 
$8,000, he sells from $1,000 to $1,500 worth of stock 
each year. 

The other brother bought a good 400-acre farm, 
also beginning with a small herd, but instead of 
building it up by reserving the best stock for breed- 
ing, adding new blood, etc., he depended on the fer- 
tility of the. land to make good his mismanagement. 
The cattle were never properly housed or fed. He 
bred from immature stock. Calves were sold as 
veal, that would have been priceless for breeding 
stock. The herd. degenerated through inbreeding. 
The result is that after 15 years his herd consists 
of undersized, scrubby animals that hardly pay the 
taxes on the land they graze, and the land is grow- 
ing poorer through neglect. For this man cattle 
raising does not pay. : 























Aind the Same Power Handles « Small Husker tad 
Shredder Easily | 
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Nature and Value of 


Life in the Soil 
By H. Mortimer. 





inert mass of material contain- 

ing certain mineral substances 
which plants utilize. It is full of liv- 
ing organisms. Besides the numerous 
insects, worms, etce., it contains myri- 
ads of low organisms, not visib!e to 
the naked eye, but capable of exam- 
ination by the aid of the microscope. 
They are known as bacteria or micro- 
organisms, and are so minute that-a 
grain of soil may coniain many thou- 
sands increasing and propagating un- 
der favorable circumstances with in- 
credible rapidity. 
~ They exist in soils chiefly in the up- 
per layer; a pinch of this soil may 
contain from several thousands to 
several millions. Loamy soils and 
soils containing much organic matter 
contain most; sandy soils contain 
least. The number decreases grad- 
ually from the surface downwards to 
about three feet, where few or none 
are present. 

Each different kind of bacterium 
performs its own useful purpose in 
nature; but, in the imterest of eco- 
nomical cultivation, it would appear 
that the growth of some of them has 
to be encouraged, and the development 
of others to be checked. The subject, 
however, is not at present clearly un- 
derstood, and has to be further in- 
vestigated by scientific men. For us, 
the practical knowledge is that or- 
ganic matter, increasing the supply of 
humus to the soil, has been proved to 
favor the rapid growth of the kinds 
of bacteria which convert organic am- 
monia into nitrate suitable for assim- 
ilation by the crops. We have, tnere- 
fore, to see that we keep a sufficient 
supply of humus in the soil, by the ap- 
plication of farmyard manure, the 
plowing under of green crops and oth- 
er suitable means. 


T HE soil of a farm is not simply an 





BOMBARD THE CHINCH BUG 
WITH FUNGUS SPORES. 





The infection of chinch bugs with 
a fungus that kills them is no longer 
practiced or recommended, because 
this infection may come about natural- 
ly under proper conditions, say the ex- 
perts. However, the writer’s experi- 
ence is that it is worth while to try 
it. By putting some damp earth into 
a fruit jar, and some adult bugs and 
some green feed for them, such as 
wheat or corn blades, with the whole 
dampened and the jar closed, this 
fungus may be set up on the bugs. 
These, then, should be sown among 
those on the fields. 

If damp, warm weather prevail, 
these few may infect in a short while 
the whole field full, though there may 
be failure on account of poor coundi- 
tions. I have seen fieldsful die in a 
night and pile inches high in a mound 
around the stalks; and from these I 
have seen a neighborhood freed of 
these pests. I therefore think the ex- 
periment worth while, because it is a 
great bomb if it hits—James Newton 
Baskett, Missouri. 





A miniature bale of alfalfa was re- 
ceived recently by the Rural World 
from R. S. Brock, Fallon, Nevada. The 
sample showed that Fallon alfalfa is 
good alfalfa—sweet, properly cured 
and of excellent color. 


There has really arrived a justifica- 
tion of cutting a big hole and a little 
one for the cat and the kitten. One 
farmer puts a small swing door in his 
big sliding one that goes across his 
barn driveway; and he thus saves 
many a heavy strain. 


Holsteins in Holland 


Characteristics and .Care in Native Country 


Compared With America. 
By Dr. L. S. Dijkstra, Tennessee. 


(Formerly Cattle and Dairy Consul in Friesland.) 


Friesian cow is the kingdcem of 

the Netherlands, better known 
as Holland or Dutchland. This little 
kingdom is divided into 11 provinces, 
of which the leading cattle breeding 
province is Friesland. Cattle raising 
in this province dates from the be- 
ginning of.,our era and cattle breeding, 
the selection of good cattle, has taken 
its. place there for many hundred 
years. The first exportations of their 
cattle to other countries took place 
about the middle of the 16th century, 
while the first shipment to America 
took place about 1790. 

The province of Friesland is a very 
low country and lies largely several 
feet below the level of the sea. Two- 
thirds of the sea frontier of the 
province consists of sea dikes, and in 
the inside of these big sea dikes we 
find smaller dikes around the small 
fields, between which small dikes we 
find thousands of canals, ditches or 
lakes, whose waters serve as a high- 
way of travel. Numerous _ ships, 
steamers and boats the traveler can 
see here in summer and also in win- 
tertime, if the waters are not frozen. 
The Friesian people are in a continual 
struggle with the water and it some- 
times occurs that a fifth of the proy- 
ince is inundated. 

On nearly every farm we find a 
windmill, which hauls the water from 
the farm fields and pours it out in the 
canals. A few years ago the water 
from these canals was poured out in 
the sea by means of sluices. However, 
the water discharge from these canals 
was quite left to nature’s caprices, 
that is a water discharge in the sea 
could only take place when the wind 
was in a favorable direction, so that 
it often happened that the water in- 
undated also the pieces inside the 
small dikes. In the present time, 
however, some steam watermills or 
buildings are built and they furnish a 
little better system for a regular wa- 
ter discharge. 

Soil, Crop System and Climate. 

The soil of the province of Fries- 
land is fertile on the average, but it 
requires as does all soils a continual 
fertilizing in order to get the highest 
results. The farming system, how- 
ever, is quite different from what we 
find here. The fields are used only for 
the growing of grass and hay crops. 
Plows, cultivators, disk plows, etc., 
are unknown articles to the Fresian 
farmer. His fields lay hundreds and 
hundreds of years in continual rest, 
the only things they receive are the 
manure of the cows and sometimes the 
soil of the fertile refuge hills, which 
are dug off. 

The principal kind of grasses we 
find on these very old fields are the 
following: Foxtail, timothy, rye- 
grass, red and white clover, blue 
grasses, fescues, chess, smell grass, 
ete., in total number about 20. It 
should be explained that when speak- 
ing here of foxtail, or chess, they 
should not be confused with the weeds 
we find here under that name. 

The proverb, “there is no corn with- 
out chaff,’ applies to the Friesian 
fields. We find among the grasses also 
many weeds, such as horsetail, yellow 
rattle, thistle, etc. The farmer tries 
to get rid of them by strong fertiliza- 


T HE native home of the Holstein- 


tion, by putting a flock of sheep in the 
field, by mowing before the time of 
flowering or by destroying the roots 
by means of a sharp small hoe. 

Alfalfa fields, corn, etc., are un- 
known things to the Friesian farmer, 
nor does he follow a fixed system of 
rotation. It is true that he uses some 
fields one year for pasturing and an- 
other year for mowing or hay produc- 
tion, but around the farm we gener- 
ally find a solid pasture on which the 
machine or scythe do their work only 
when there are too many thistles, or 
manure heaps round which ihe grass 
is growing to rankly. Nor does he buy 
any seeds for his fields, nature takes 
care of the sowing, except of course 
when he is making a new pasture, as 
for instance, from a piece of ground 
which he has reclaimed from the wa- 
ter territory. The average yield of hay 
per acre is from two to four loads, 
which depends, of course, upon the 
quality of the soil, the climate, etc. A 
load of hay is about 1,100 pounds. 
Generally he makes two crops a vYear, 
sometimes more, but sometimes it oc- 
curs that one-crop forms his winter 
supply of feed, though not often. 

The climate is rather wet and chilly, 
at least compared with the southern 
states of America. The average tem- 
perature is about 52 degrees, but the 
summer heat often surpasses 80 de- 
grees. About October the cattle are 
stabled and do not leave the stable 
until the beginning of May the follow- 
ing year. The stable time is about 200 
days. 

Feeding the Cows. 

During the winter months the cows 
get a plentiful supply of hay and an 
aliowance of oil cake. The Friesian 
farmer has an easy ration and his ra- 
tion calculations are therefore very 
simple. The average quantity of hay 
is about 30 pounds a day and the addi- 
tion of oil cake amounts to two or 
three pounds. 

Though the farmer does not make 
much use of ration calculations, he 
takes care that his cows not only get 
sufficient nutrients for maintenance 
and production, but that his ration is 
also economical. He knows generally 
the needs of every cow of his herd 
without calculations, And at the be- 
ginning of the stable time, his hay 
supply tells him how many cows he 
can keep that winter; he reckons that 
each cow wants as a winter ration five 
carloads of hay, weighing altogether 
about 5,600 pounds, and which quan- 
tity he terms “a cow's eat.” The ay- 
erage price of the hay is about $8 to 
$10 per 1,000 pounds and of the lin- 
seed cakes 4 to 5 cents a pound. 

Sometimes it occurs that the Frie- 
sian farmer is not able to make hay 
of all his grass, especially in rainy 
summers. In that case he piles his 
grass up outside and covers it with a 
heavy layer of clay and sods in order 
to give it a good pressure. Silos are 
unknown things in Friesland. 

As hay is the most valuable plant 
for the farmer he devotes his best at- 
tention to getting it in the most valu- 
able condition. The grass is gencral- 
ly mown before its blooming period, 
so that it contains the most possible 
quantity of nutriment. 


(Continued on Page 9.) 











1, One-Man Tractor Hauling Manure Spreader. 
2, Mogul 8-16 Pulling Three-Disk Harrows, 
8. Tractor Plowing With a Self-Steering Device. 
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| Nuggets and Notions 





In Agriculture 
By “Observer.” 





said by an authority that the 

blood of one dam “has been 
predominant since the first importa. 
tion many years ago.” 

Selecting the strongest hens for 
breeding is not always practicable be. 
cause these may not be laying just 
when wanted. Keep vigorous males 
all the time. 

Of course you can fight the mos- 
quito on the farm with a skim of crude 
oil on old standing water, but it ig 
hard on such live stock as have to 
drink it. Mosquitos mean discomfort 
and malaria. 

Some tables issued by an automobile 
company concerning power, speed and 
consumption of fuel are of interest: 


Ws Holstein-Friesian cattle it ig 


Speed Draw- Horse- Fuel > 
miles bar power miles 
per pull at rear per 
hour. pounds. tires. gallon. 
10.2 42, 1.2 33.8 * 
19.8 60. 3.2 33.2 
30.1 90. 7.2 23.2 
40. 132. 14.1 19.3 


The drawbar pulls are taken as the 


base and it will be seen that some 
rather unexpected results. prevail, 
Thus, while it takes only 1.2 horse- 
power to run at rate of 10 miles an 
hour, it requires 14.1 horsepower to go 
at 40 miles an hour; but the fuel is 
not in the same _ proportion. Rapid 
speed here generates proportionately 
greater power per gallon than 1 to 4, 


It was a dry salt ham, that won the 
prize in the Missouri contest last 
year. It lay packed for six weeks and 
then was smoked with hickory wood 
for a few days. Then it was sprin- 
kled with black pepper and powdered 
borax and wrapped. The latter pro- 
cedure is to keep off bugs, etc. 

Perhaps sowing sweet clover seed 
with oats has as great a prospect for 
a good stand of legume as any other 
procedure. Neither crop requires deep 
flowing or preparation. 

A-Missouri man has_ the following 
“Don’ts” about brood sows: Don't 
breed too young; don’t choose a sow 
with less than 12 teats; don’t confine 
her to too small a pen; don’t feed dry 
feed solely; don’t give her too much 
bedding; don’t get her nervous; don’t 
feed heavy for six hours, and don't 
forget to shed her well if cold. 

Neither starve nor stuff is the al- 
literative advice of a Missouri poultry 
expert with regard to young chickens. 
But where is the mid-way? 

Gophers are getting so abundant in 
Missouri that poisoned corn in the 
runs is to be considered. 


FARMERS CAN NOW GET LIGHT 
TRACTORS AT SMALL COST. 








It seems that the tractor for the 
small farm has at last arrived. Light 
tractors of low cost are being put on 
the market and it is likely that they 
may come into general’use. This is 
especially likely in view of the fact 
that so much work stock has been 
drawn from many states because of 
the European war. 

A large farm machinery company 
has put out an all-purpose tractor for 
$675. It is claimed for this tractor 
that it has power to do the work of 
eight horses, will do all plowing, disk- 
ing and seeding; draw manure spread- 
ers, Wagons, hay loaders, mowers or 
binders; run acorn sheller, feed 
grinder, small shredder, thresher or 
ensilage cutter, and do other farm 
work. See the illustrations on pages 
3 and 4 of this issue of the Rural 
World.“ They are worth noting and 
thinking about. 
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TO FAIL WITH POULTRY IS EASY 
—BUT DONT! 


Most poultry writers never mention 
anything about the failure side of 
poultry keeping. They evade the very 
word “failure” as if it didn’t exist. But 
there is such a word, as some erst- 
while would-be poultry keepers have 
discovered, to their sorrow. 

Presuming that the reader wants to 
fail in the poultry business, we will 
here give advico on this all-important 
subject that, if followed, is sure to cast 
the poultry keeper on the shoals of 
oblivion and bankruptcy. Of course, 
if it should happen that you have no 
wish to fail, simply do the reverse as 
advised here and success is yours. 

Perhaps the easiest way to achieve 
failure in the poultry business is to 
simply forget to feed the fowls fer a 
week or thereabouts. This is guaran- 
teed to work, but there may be some 
poultry keepers whose consciences 
will not permit them to subject their 
fowls to this treatment. If so, another 
easy way is never to bother to keep 
the poultry house rid of lice. Simply 
let them alone until the hens are so 
badly infested that they have no time 
to lay any eggs for fear they might 
There not be- 








stop picking the lice. 
ing any eggs to sell any more, you are 
well on the road to failure. But ii, 
after all, you can still feed your hens 
and if they don’t lay without seriously 
minding the expense, perhaps in time 
the lice will get so plentiful that they 
will engage in a battle with the hens 
and anihilate them. Your poultry 
troubles will then be over. 

But if neither of the foregoing sug- 
gestions should prove available. try 
attending to the fowls as though they 
were a piece of machinery instead of 
something really and truly alive. Do 
not feed them regularly. Feed them 
once a day one week and three times 
per day the next. Give them water to 
drink sometimes and sometimes not. 
Never clean out the poultry house. If 
one of your fowls should happen t) get 
sick, leave it with the whole flock un- 
til they are all sick, and—but that’s 
the end. 





HORSE-POWER VS. MAN-POWER. 





From experience with treadmills in 
fritish prisons, the mechanical equiv- 
alent of hard labor has been accurate- 
ly determined. It is a climb of 8,640 
feet each 24 hours. If the average 
weight of man is 150 pounds, he can 
do approximately 1,200,000 foot- 
pounds of work each 24 hours. A 
horse-power for 24 hours is approxi- 
MImately 48,000,000 foot-pounds. It 
would require 40 men to yield a con- 
tinuous horse-power and their wages 
would be $80 per day, or $28,300 per 
year. An lectric motor te do the work 
of 40 men would consume not more 
than $180 worth of electricity per an- 
num, and in many cases the bill would 








Colman’s Rural World was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 


readers. 
Colman’s Rural World 
strives to bring the 


greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded First U. 8. 
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Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Colman’s Rural Werld is 
mailed postpaid to any 
address in the United States 
or island possessions for 
fifty cents per year or 
three years for one dollar 
All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give old 
and mew addresses. 
Colman’s Rural World is 
published on the 5th and 
the 20th of every month at 
718 Lucas Avenue. Con- 
tributed articles on perti- 
nent subjects are _ invited 
Photographs suitable for re- 
production also will be wel- 
comed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
cas Ave., St. Louis, M9. 
Entered in the postoffice 








at St. Louis, Mo., as second- 
class matter. J 





= excellent results. 





be very much less on account of bet- 
ter rates. 

When a farmer has a few machines 
to turn he should bear in mind that 
the electric motor will do as much 
work for $1 as the best unskilled 
workman can do for $1,500. This 
“Silent Servant” is never sick, never 
needs a vacation, and never asks un- 
necessary questions. Every farmer 
should apply some form of motive- 
power to the drudgery he finds in his 
every-day work, and thus make life 
seem less of a burden. 





MIGRATORY BIRD LAW TO BE EN- 
FORCED, 

With the approach of the open sea- 
son for shooting wild fowl, the United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
warning sportsmen that the federal 
regulations as amended October 1, 
1914, will be strictly enforced. Some 
misunderstanding has arisen from the 
fact that the various state laws do not 
always conform to the federal regula- 
tions. This is regarded as unfortu- 
nate, but in such cases the department 
insists upon the observance of the fed- 
eral regulations. 

The department announces thai it 
will consider any recommendations 
submitted in good faith for amend- 
ment of the regulations, but will hold 
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In Colman’s Rural 


(Issue of Sept. 4, 1875.) 

It is claimed that the Patrons of 
Husbandry has saved $21,000,000 
to the members since its organi- 
zation. 





The oldest apple tree in Iowa is 
standing near Montrose, Lee coun- 
ty. It was set out by a French 
trader, named Louis Hande ‘Tes- 
son, in 1793, and was brought from 
France. 





(Issue of Sept. 11, 1875.) 

An Iowa girl has a chest con- 
taining two feather beds, a dozen 
cotton sheets, two dozen pillow 
cases, six bed quilts and comforts, 
three dozen towels and six table- 
cloths, and her father gave her 
two cows and ten sheep. And yet 
the young Parons around there 
hesitate about marrying her, be- 
cause she is cross-eyed, and they 
cannot tell which she means when 
she smiles in church. 
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no public hearings thereon, nor will 
it amend the regulations prior to Oc- 
tober 15, 1915. It is the purpose of 
the department to conform the regula- 
tions to the wishes of the majority of 
sportsmen so far as it can be done and 
at the same time give wild fowl the 
necessary protection. 

Every person should be interested 
in the protection of wild birds and 
game, and should therefore inform 
themselves regarding the open seasons 
and the regulations. And it shou'!da be 
known and remembered that insectiv- 
orous birds are protected by-law in- 
definitely. 

Ammonia is not nitrogen, but it con- 
tains nitrogen. When it escapes trom 


stable manure you are 


losing nitro- 


gen. Fix it! 





A circular dairy barn is said to con- 
fuse the sense of direction in cows so 
that they do not find their respective 
stalls easily. Be on the square with 


them! 





Where land is too poor to grow a 
crop without it, a commercial fertilizer 
should be used, but land should be re- 
newed by humus producing crops in 
the long run. It‘is well to remember 
that by these only can the fertility be 
permanently sustained. 


World 


(Issue of Sept, 5, 1895.) 

The bicycle craze, which has so 
irresistibly attacked all classes of 
society, has not spared the mer- 
chants, (and farmers) more than 
others. 

A good many farmers who have 
been experimenting in the line of 
deep plowing and subsoiling dur- 
ing the last two or three seasons 
are no less gratified than aston- 
ished at the results. 





(Issue of Sept. 12, 1895.) 

Said an old horseman the other 
day: “I would give $5 to see one 
race of such as were in vogue on 
half-mile tracks 25 years ago, 
when everybody was out for the 
stuff and partisan crowds kept the 
game merry from end to end.” 
And who wouldn't? Horse racing 
is getting too machine-like year 
by year, and the old interest is 
being lost. 
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INO. M. BRANHAM co., 

Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Ml, 

JNO M. BRANHAM CO., 
Brunswick Bidg., New York Citys. 





R. BR. RING, , 
307 Glebe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











FARM EQUIPMENT FOR RECREA- 
TION OF CHILDREN, 





The farmer is dependent upon his 
immediate environment for his social 
pleasures. In communities where the 
farms are close together there are pos- 
sibilities of neighborhood gatherings 
and of real community interest for the 
farmer and his family. On secituded 
farms the recreative side must come, 
more or less, from within. 

On every farm there are possibili- 
ties for some equipment for play for 
the children; and it is rapidly becom- 
ing a recognized necessity that some 
forms of play apparatus should exist 
or every farm. Among the outside 
pieces of equipment that are possible 
for nearly every farm child are the fol- 
lowing:—a sand-bin (made so it can 
be covered when not in use); a rope 
swing, dear to the heart of every 
child; a see-saw; games, such as ten- 
ris and croquet; quoits (pitching 
horse-shoes) etc., a tent or rude shack, 
preferably built by the children them- 
selves, for their very own playhouse; 
and a small slide which could be used 
as a toboggan in the winter. With the 
added enjoyment to your children’s 
lives and their appreciation of the 
things you have done for them, you 
will find yourself more than repaid 
for the time and money expended. 

In the evenings it would make home 
much more attractive if there were 
some form of music and an open fire, 
for no two things tend to draw the 
family circle into closer comradeship 
than these. Unity, harmony, and 
peace are developed—-things essential 
to every home. Tell storiés or read to 
your children—make their interests 
yours, and to a certain extent, your 
interests and problems theirs. Fit 
them as nearly as possible for the life 
they will have to live in their turn, 
and the greatest heritage you can leave 
them is that of a happy, contented 
childhood, full of tender memories of 
comradeship and true interest in all 
that concerns each individual. 


CAN THE CORN, 





Due to the cool spring and heavy 
summer rains a large quantity of soft 
or immature corn is expected this fall. 
Such corn can be handied in no 
more satisfactory manner than by 
placing it in a silo. This should be 
the live stock farmer’s method of can- 
ning corn. An investment in a silo 
will pay a high rate of interest espe- 
cially on a livestock or dairy farm. A 
silo should have walls that are smooth 
on the inside, air tight, and that are 
strong enough to withstand the out- 
ward pressure of the silage. A silo 
that meets these requirements wili be 
successful regardless of the materia] 
of which it is built. 





The thing to breed for in small 
ponies is lack of girth. Paunch is be- 
coming in cows, but out of place ia 
horses and men. 
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An Inexpensive and 
Picturesque Arbor 


HE attractive arbor shown in the 
7 picture on this page is so simple 
and easy to construct that it 
should appeal to farmers who are in- 
terested in making their premises 
beautiful as well as profitable. 

The arbor consists of four octagonal 
einder-concrete columns surmounted 
by undressed timber. To consiruct 
the columns requires. three cubic 
yards of cinders and three barrels of 
cement. The work was done by one 
man in four days. This mixture, how- 
ever, is too lean and unsafe for the 
unskilled worker to use, and the prop- 

















ing Concrete Columns, 


per proportions of cement, sand and 
gtone are given below. 
Simple Design Best. 

The arbor is 8x12 feet. The columns 
are seven and a half feet high, two 
feet at the base and 18 inches at the 
top. Each has a foundation of con- 
erete two feet six inches each way— 
fm other words, a concrete cube of 
that dimension. A square form of 
boards was erected and corner pieces 
tnserted to form the octagon. It was 
intended to give the columns a finish- 
ing coat of plaster, but they looked so 
well in their crude state that it was 
never applied. 

Simple designs of this type compare 





favorably with the most costly and 
ornate conceptions, and are made at 
greatly reduced cost. Had the col- 
umns shown been elaborate in design 
and surmounted with dressed timbers 
it is questionable whether the arbor 
could have been built for less than 
$100. Moreover, many people of good 
taste would prefer the more rude and 
simple patterns. These columns take 
their place in the landscape with the 
unobtrusiveness of a tree, while their 
rough surface is better adapted to the 
growing of vines than columns posses- 
sing a smooth surface. In fact, the 
columns on the world-famous terrace 
at Amalfi are even more simple than 
these octagonal forms. 
Construction of Forms. 


Two types of forms for constructing 
columns are shown in the line draw- 
ing. The form at the left is the more 
economical where it is the purpose to 
use it many times, but for a single op- 
eration, such as the arbor described, 
the form at the right with braces nail- 
ed instead of being fitted with bolts 
would be more economical. 

The concrete could be mixed in the 
proportion of one part Portland ce- 
ment, two parts sand and four parts 
stone or screened gravel, as cinders 
are not always available on the farm. 
It is important to remember that cin- 
ders do not mean ashes, so it would be 
better to use the stone gravel. 

we 


PLANTING TULIP AND NARCISSUS 
BULBS FOR SPRING. 








If you would have rich beds of tu- 
lip or give the beds or the corners of 
your lawns a beautiful spring-like 
yellow or white glow of narcissus, daf- 
fodil and jonquil, you must begin to 
think of the early appearance of your 
garden in the fall, for the bulbs of 
these two flowers must be planted in 


the fall before the ground is frozen. 


In fact, this work should be under- 
taken as soon as or before an early 
frost has begun to make the annual 
flowers in the beds look weakened. In 
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Almost Anyone Might Have a Garden as Beautiful as 


This. and an Arbor as 
que. , 
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of the Aladdin? We want one user in each 
refer customers. 





[0 Days Free Trial 


nar-rne NEW KEROSENE LIGHT 


Beats Electric or Gasoline 


We don’t ask you to us @ cent until 
used this wonbertal A. you have 


may return it atour expense 

if not perfectly satisfi f 

putting it to every possible 

test for 10 nights. You can’t 

— lose a cent. We want 
Pp 


an ordinary oil lamp look 
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dealing with narcissus, which is the 
family to which the daffodil and jon- 
quil belong, it might be well to think 
of trying to naturalize the narcissus 
to grow and blossom on the lawn 
much as do the wild flowers. How to 
plant and handle the bulbs as well as 
the best method of getting them to be- 
come spring residents of grassy cor- 
ners, may be described briefly as fol- 
lows: 

These bulbs should be planted in 
light, rich soil that has been dug to a 
depth of at least 10 inches. The tulip 
bulbs should be set five inches apart 
and four inches deep and the narcissus 
bulbs about 10 inches apart and five 
inches deep. 

If they are to be grown in pots or 
window boxes, light rich soil should be 
used. Place one to two inches of cin- 
ders or broken pots in the bottoms of 
the pots or boxes to insure good drain- 
age. After planting, place the pots or 
boxes out of doors and cover them 
with about four inches of ashes or 
sand; or they may be placed in a dark, 
cool room or cellar for a few weeks 
until the bulbs have formed a quanti- 
ty of roots. They may then be 
brought into the light and heat for 
flowering. Keep the soil well moist- 
ened from time of planting, but avoid 
overmoistening, for if kept too wet the 
bulbs will decay. 

If planted in beds, the surface of the 
soil should be loosened after each rain 
and the bed kept free from weeds. In 
the late fall or early winter months 
it is well to cover the beds with a 
light mulch of straw or leaves to pre- 
vent injury to the young roots trom 
the alternate freezing and thawing of 
the soil. This mulch should be grad- 
ually removed in spring, as soon as 
growth appears above ground. The 
bulbs are quite hardy and are not in- 
jured by severe cold if the soil is well 
drained. 

Lifting and Dividing. 

Tulip and narcissus plants are per- 
ennial, and if given proper care and 
grown under suitable soil and climatic 
conditions will increase and multiply 
from year to year. The bulbs may re- 
main in the ground two or three years, 
or until the clumps begin to crowd. 
After blossoming in the spring, from 
six to eight weeks should elapse to al- 
low the foliage to die partially down, 
when the bulbs may be lifted with a 
spade or fork. Shake the soil from 
the roots and store the bulb in a cool, 
shady place where they will ripen and 
cure. When the old leaves and roots 
are thoroughly dry they may be easily 
rubbed off and the clusters of bulbs 
divided. The bulbs may then be plant- 
ed in the same manner as the original 
bulbs. In this way the stock may be 
increased in a few years. 

Naturalizing the Narcissus. 

The narcissus often becomes natur- 

alized when planted in the sod or par- 
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tial shade, where it will continue to 
grow, blossom, and multiply for many 
years without further attention. Sim- 
ply make a small hole in the soil five 
or six inches deep, insert the bulb 
pointed end up, press the soil over the 
top, and nature will do the rest. For 
naturalizing, avoid planting in rows 
or rigid geometrical figures. A good 
plan is to scatter the bulbs like seed 
and plant where they fall. This 
method of planting is extensively fol- 
lowed in the home grounds and parks 
of England and other countries in Eu- 
rope. In portions of North Carolina, 
on large estates along the James river 
in Virginia, and in old gardens in New 
England, narcissuses that were plant- 
ed over half a century ago are still 
growing vigorously and every spring 
produce beautiful displays of vlos- 
soms. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES 





In purchasing a house plant, choose 
one that is stocky and just beginning 
to bloom. 

It pays to set celery in a wide, deep 
furrow so that the dirt may be grad- 
ually worked to it as it grows. 

Do not permit the remains of sum- 
mer vegetables to decay in the garden. 
They will cause the development of 
troublesome disease. 

A few plants of rhubarb will pro- 
duce enough to supply the family. 
Rhubarb makes delicious pies and 
sauce. Plant the root stalks in early 
fall in rich, moist soil. 

Callas that have rested for four or 
five weeks may now have new soil put 
in the pots and be started into growth. 

What is prettier than a flowering 
bed of pansies? If you wish strong, 
early-blooming plants, sow the seed 
now. 

Remember that when you buy trees 
through a tree agent you are generally 
paying the agent’s salary and the cost 
of delivering the trees to you. It is 
always best to buy trees from a relia- 
ble nurseryman. You can then be sure 
of what you are getting. 
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OREGON WAY OF RE-INVIGORAT- 
ING OLD ORCHARDS. 





Not long ago the writer spent a day 
with a company of growers in going 
about the prune and apple orchards of 
a little valley that has been raising 
considerable fruit for some time. Last 
year he spent three days tramping 
about the orchards of this district, 
noting the troubles of the growers and 
giving them such advice as, in his 
judgment, seemed best to fit the needs 
of ihe community. 

One of the most serious conditions 
seen last year was the lack of vigor 
in many of the older orchards, prunes 
especially, as indicated by the light 
colored foliage and lifeless-looking 
bark of many of the trees. Leaves 
were often wilter, showing a lack of 
moisture, also. The crop of prunes on 
the sick trees was noticeably smaller 
on an ayerage than the crop on trees 
still vigorous, and the size of the fruit 
was smaller. 

One orchard in particular was neg- 
lected by its owner last year because 
it had little fruit. The result was that 
by mid-summer the trees were yel- 
lowing badly and the leaves were roll- 
ing up with drouth. 

Sew a Cover Crop. 

This grower was advised to drill in 
a cover crop of oats and vetch during 
the latter part of August and to plow 
this cover crop under as soon as his 
growth was in good shape for plowing 
in the spring and to follow with good 
cultivation. This advice was followed 
with the result that the trees are fresh 
and vigorous in appearance this year 
and are carrying one of the best crops 
in this valley. 

While it is unwarranted to say that 
the cover crop and good cultivation 
were alone responsible for this quick 
recovery—because the owner had 
taken good care of his place up to last 
year—still a large part of the benefit 
was due to the treatment it received 
the past season. 

This orchard and this valley are 
fairly typical of many old orchards. 
These old orchards are fast getting 
te the point where they are unprofit- 
able. They need re-invigorating, 
more food, more drink, better pruning. 

The question is often asked, “What 
fertilizers shall I buy for my orchard? 
It is running down.” While chemical 
fertilizers may be needed in some 
cases, a large majority of the orchards 
may be rejuvenated in a cheaper and 
simpler way, by the use of cover 
crops. 

What is a cover crop? it is a crop 
sown late in summer, allowed to grow 
through fall and winter and plowed 
under in the spring. 

Why a Cover Crop? 

What will a cover crop do? It will 
add fiber or “humus” to the soil and 
loogen up the soils which have become 
compact and lumpy because the fiber 
has been “burned” or oxidized out of 
them by cultivation or because the soil 
has suffered from wet plowing or 
other poor handling. By breaking the 
soil up into smaller particles, the 
cover crop adds to the amount of film 
moisture around the soil particles 
available for plant growth and also 
increases the feeding surface for the 
roots of plants. 
must have air or, in other words, they 
must not have the soil puddled or 
packed about them so closely that a 
quantity of oxygen sufficient for 
growing purposes cannot get to the 
Toots. Cover crops make the soil more 
porous and admit more air. 

Some plants like rape, mustard, 
cowhorn turnips, and the like feed 
heavily on potash and, upon decaying, 
leave 4 large amount of this plant food 
ready for the roots of the trees. An- 
other family of plants, called the pea 
family, make excellent cover crop 
Plants because there are usually pres- 
ent on their roots bacteria that have 
the power of fixing the free nitrogen 


The roots of plants. 


found in the air into nodules or swell- 
ings on the roots. When these no- 
dules decay the nitregen becomes 
available for other plants. Nitrogen 
is the chemical which, taken in by 
the plant through the roots, causes the 
dark green of the foliage and re-in- 
vigorates the tree. It is the most ex- 
pensive element we have to buy in 
commercial fertilizers, hence it is 
much better to add it to the soil in this 
inexpensive way. Some of the nitro- 
gen gatherers or legumes, as they are 
called, that are grown most commonly 
for cover crops are spring and hairy 
vetch, crimson clover, soy beans, cow- 
peas, etc. 
To Build Up Orchard Soils. 

The cover crops for run down or- 
chards should consist of some one of 
the legumes planted with a strong up- 
right-growing plant like rye, or oats 
to keep the legume from lodging. 
Some of the most popular combina- 
tions are either oats and spring vetch, 
(Vicia sativa) at the rate of 20 to 30} 
pounds of oats to 40 pounds of vetch | 
or rye and spring vetch, using 10 to} 
20 pounds of rye with 40 pounds of | 
veitch. 

Where winters are cold, the hairy | 
vetch, (Vicia villasa) will make more | 
growth than the spring vetch and not | 
kill out so quickly. Twenty pounds | 
of hairy vetch if carefully drilled in | 
will make a good stand. 

Two things must be observed care- 
fully if the crop is to be successful. It 
should be drilled in late in summer or | 
early in the autumn go as to get a/! 
good start before cold weather sets in. 
This practice insures a good stand ito 
plow under in the spring. In the sec- 
ond place, the plowing should not be 
put off until the cover crop has become 
teugh and woody. When in this con- 
dition the fiber of the cover crop does 
not decay readily, consequentiy may 
cause a drying out of the soil, coing 
more harm than good.—W. S. Brown, 
Horticulturist, Oregon Agricultural 
College. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS AND BULBLETS 
FOR REPRODUCTION, 





After the first heavy frost, or when 
the foliage begins to turn brown the 
gladiolus bulbs should be taken up and 
spread out loosely in some cool, airy 
place free from frost for ten days or 
two weeks to ripen, after which cut 
off the tops near the crown and store 
the bulbs in a frost-proof cellar until 
spring. Many growers cut off the roots 
and remove the small bulblets from 
the base of the bulb in the fall. If it 
is intended to plant these bulblets it is 
advisable to leave them until spring 
as they are less liable to lose vitality 
when attached to the parent bulb, then 
when stored by themselves. 

If it is desired to increase, or ¢ven 
to retain a stock of the better varie- 
ties, these bulblets from the desired 
sorts should be saved and planted each 
spring, as the old bulbs of many of ihe 
named kinds do not produce good fiow- 
ers and soon run out. For some rea- 
son not yet quite understood some va- 
rieties produce a much larger quanti- 
ty of bulblets than others; some pro- 
duce an hundred fold and some four 
fold. Hence the reason for the differ- 
ence in the cost of some of the named 
sorts. 

These bulblets may be planted in 
any out of the way place provided the 
soil is good, and they may receive a 
fair amount of sunshine. Keep well 
cultivated betwten the rows and never 
allow them to suffer from thirst, and 
the greater part of them will flower 
the second year. A large quantity of 
bulblets can be planted in a very small 
space. With the hoe make drills two 
inches deep and three or four inches 
wide and sow the bulblets so close 
that they almost touch each other. To 
prevent loss of vitality they should be 
planted as early in the spring as pos- 
sible. In the fall, when the tops begin 
to wither, lift the bulbs and store 
away as recommended for the old 
ones. Plant these out as early as pos- 
sible the following spring, as they, too, 
will show a decrease of life principle 
if left long out of the ground. 








A good small water garden may be 
mate by sinking a galvanized tub in 
the ground, filling it with water and 
planting water plants in it. The tub 
may be lifted and put in a cool, light 
cellar over winter, 
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Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each depart- 
ment of the business. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 





Keep seed pods off of all flowers for 
best blooms. 

Grand Rapids lettuce for growing in 
the greenhouse may be planted now. 

Keep the tomatoes tied up and dis- | 
budded if you would have the best | 
crops. 

Cut out all old canes of the rasp- 
berry and pinch back some of the new 
growth. 

Endive should have the leaves 
brought together and tied, in order to 
bleach it. 

Watch the shrubs and perennials 
for rust and fungus troubles. 

Send for bulb catalogs and plan to 
plant a few tulips outside and hya- 
cinths, daffodils, and narcissus for 
house flowering. 

Primroses are among the best of 
our spring flowering plants for in- 
doors. Sow the seed now in a mixture 
of light loam, leaf mold and sand. 

Asparagus Sprengeri makes a good 
hanging basket for the conservatory. 

Christmas peppers may be lifted 
from the garden and potted for Christ- 
mas use. 

Sweet peas require rich soil, good 
drainage, and moisture for their best 
growth. 

Keep all weeds from going to seed 
and so destroy part of the trouble- 
makers for next year. 

The fall fairs and flower shows be- 
gin soon. Prepare to show something. 
It pays you and helps make the show 
a 





success. 

Dahlias have done exceedingly well 
so far this year. Did you have any? 
Now is a good time to select good va- 
rteties. 
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Geraniums and snapdragons may be 
lifted from the garden and potted for 
winter blossoms early in September. 

It may be worth while to stop all in- 
crease of branches or buds on the 
melon vines, forcing the vines to hast- 
en maturity of the fruits already 
formed. 

Is there a bird bath in the yard? A 
butter crock filled with water, on a 
post or_other place out of reach of the 
cat or dog, will be enjoyed by the 
birds. 

Now is a good time to go over the 
fence corners and unused yards with 
a scythe and remove the burdock and 
other weeds that have found a bome 
there. It will reduce the weed crop 
next year and makes the place look 
better. 





It Made a Difference, 

“The only thing I find to say against 
you, Jane, is that your washing bill 
is far too extravagant. Last week 
you had six blouses in the wash. Why, 
my own danghter never sends more 
than two.” 

“Ah, that may be, mum,” replied 
Jane, “but I ‘ave to. Your daughier’s 
sweetheartis a bank clerk, while my 
young man is a chimney sweep. It: 
makes a difference, mum.” 
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AISING 


BREEDING AMERICAN HORSES 
WITHOUT REGISTRATION, 














Editor, Rural World:—One of your 
Illinois correspondents labors under 
the halucination that the importers of 
European horses from Mark Dunham 
down, are an organization of philan- 
thropists, organized to protect ihe 
mare owners. Take such a trotting 
horse as Meacham, in the stud at 
Springfield, Mo., for the last 10 years; 
bay, no white, weight 1,400 pounds. 
One car-load of his geldings sold in 
New York for an average of $2.250. 
One of his daughters bred to an im- 
ported “What is it?” would produce a 
colt that would be a menace to the im- 
ported registered sire. So they get 
together and organize as breeders, im- 
porters and dealers in horses from 
Germany, France, Belgium or Scot- 
land, as the case may be. Concessions 
are granted them by Congress. They 
make their own rules of registration. 
Ali pass as pure-bred in all the states 
where they have been able to influence 
the state law makers into passing 
such laws as are now on the statute 
books of Indiana, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Illinois, etc. Is there in any of this 
one help in any way to the mare own- 
er of Illinois, or of any of the states 
that has such a law? 

Kentucky and Missouri, in all the 
sisterhood of states, breed more horses 
of the two types of American horses, 
the gaited saddler and the American 
Standard trotter than all the other 
states put together, and have not been, 
and if the signs of the times point 
right, never will be saddled with such 
laws. 

Have you ever heard of Mr. Billings, 
who it is claimed used $100,000 of his 
own money to show Russia ecight 
head of sure enough American stand- 
ard trotters, who has since presented 
the government breeding station, at 
Fort Collins, Colo., with Wilmering, 
2:1214, one of the eight he took to 
Russia? This horse, Mr. Williams, 
manager of the station at Fort Collins, 
had gelected to breed to mares at the 
station, by Carmen, the grand Mis- 
souri-bred horse, selected as the cor- 
ner stone of the structure to be built 
at Fort Collins—the American Ccach 
or carriage horse—the best type of all 
purpose horses, the world has ever 
seen. Crossing Wilmering on Car- 
men mares will unite the blood of 
Monitor, from which Carmen inherits 
his type, and Onward, both over 16 
hands, both weighing over 1,250 
pounds, and the only two horses, r re- 
member, that could trot a mile in 2:20 
or better, led by a running horse, 
with no check, only a loose halter 
line to hold them to their course. 

An Illinois breeder bred Wilmering, 
2:1214, (Mr. Morton of Jacksonville) 
inbred to Onward, priced by his breed- 
er so high that Mr. Williams gave up 
all hope of ever securing him, but Mr. 
Billings, (the man who has repeatedly 
refused $100,000 from the Russians for 
The Harvester, 2:01) secured him 
from his breeder, and next spring the 
Fort Collins station, owned by and 
run for the government of the United 
States, will get a crop of Wilmering 
colts, from Carmen mares. 

A few years ago Capt. David Shaw 
of Detroit, Mich., showed up an im- 
ported coach mare from the Emerald 
Isle, Mike McDevitt, and put him to 
driving trotters He has driven Joan 
to the world’s four-year-old record; 
Lillian R., to a record of 2:04%, and 
her son, Peter Mac, 2:1044, bred up in 
Michigan, as was his sire, and for 
which Mr. Shaw refused $35,009 on 
July 30, when he said: 

“I will not take double the amount, 
not because I do not need the money, 
but am looking anxiously to the day 
during the Lexington meeting when I 
hope to drive my horse myself a fast 
mile against time, a pleasure which 
money can’t buy. I also hope to live 
untid next year and see Mike Devitt, 


his trainer, race the fastest horse Pe- 
ter the Great ever sired and perhaps 
the fastest stallion of the world. The 
fact that I bred the horse and watched 
him grow up on my farm as a pet is 
priceless to me.” 

Every horseman in Kentucky and 
Missouri should be proud that such 
men as Billings, Robert Bonner, Wal- 
ter B. Clark and Capt. David Shaw are 
willing that the Dunhams and the 
smaller advocates of stallion registry 
laws should monopolize this protected 
form of graft. Our children and their 
children will give praise that the early 
part of the nineteenth century ‘devel- 
oped a few men and breeders like the 
proprietor of “Curl’s Neck,” Capt. 
Shaw and Gov. Norman J. Colman, 
men who value an American bred 
horse beyond the American dollar that 
he will bring today.—-L. EB. Clement, 
Pierce City, Mo. 


SHETLAND PONTES—USEFUL PETS 
FOR CHILDREN. 








I have always been interested in the 
Shetland pony, but my six-year-old 
son was instrumental in my forming 
a herd of them. My experience is that 
they cost very little for maintenance 
and seem to be able to take care of 
themselves much better than any oih- 
er line of stock on the general farm. 

The Shetland pony has a known 
history running further into the past 
than that of any other modern breed 
of horses, the Arab, perhaps, being the 
only one exceeding him in this re- 
spect. On the Shetland Islands, the 
Shetland pony has for hundreds of 
years been raised under condi- 
tions which have resulted in estab- 
lishing, as a part of his inheritance, a 
confidence in man which only the 
most unreasonable treatment will de- 
stroy. To the Shetland, every human 


being is a friend and so many genera- 
tions of this feeling have been bred in- 
to his mental system that it is only 








Shetland Trained by His Little Seven- 
Year-Old Master. 


in rare cases that even under brutal 
treatment does a Shetland develop any 
tendency toward viciousness. 

The typical Shetland is formed 
somewhat on the lines of a draft horse, 
but with more finish than characier- 
izes the draft horse. In the islands 
the standard limit of height is 42 
inches. Ponies higher than that are 
ineligible to registration. In this 
country ponies may be registered up 
to 46 inches, but few of them reach 
that height. The greater number of 
the ponies raised in this country will 
range in height between 38 and 43 
inches. 

Shetland mares can be bred at two 
years old and will foal at three, and 
in this way a start can be quickly got 
with the breed. There are a great 
many small ponies being sold for pure 
Shetlands that are not of pure breed- 
ing. Personally, I prefer the smaller 
type of pony. When it comes to color 
they are like horses, as they come in 
enough colors to please every one 

Easily Broken and Trained. 

There is no other industry on the 
farm that will tend to create a love for 
the country with the children, and 
especially the boys, = raising of 
ponies. After a boy is 7 years ola he 
can be trusted to handle the colts and 
break them, with a little help. Once 
a Shetland becomes aware of what is 
required of him in harness or under 
saddle, no further trouble will be ex- 
perienced with him. Unlike horses, 
the Shetland is not inclined to become 
frightened at every strange object. Au- 





tomobiles and railway trains do not 
have the terror for a Shetland that 
they have for a horse. In fact, it is 
rarely that those objects frighten a 
pony of the real Shetland type, this 
being one of the features that make 
the Shetland safe to intrust to a small 
child. After the pony becomes ac- 
quainted there is nothing to fear from 
him, and I have seen babies turned 
out to play with the gentle ones. 

For the light use which a small child 
will give a Shetland, I find it unneces- 
sary to feed the pony any grain. If 
it is given a great deal of work in har- 
ness or under saddle, and his driver 
is a boy or girl of from 12 to 15 years 
old, some grain should be given— 
enough to keep the little fellow in 
good condition—but a pint each of 
bran and oats twice a day will be suf- 
ficient. 

The cost of keeping a Shetland is 
small. In the summer one will get 
a good share of his living from a good 
sized lawn. To keep a Shetland in the 
stable and feed him, the cost will be 
about one-sixth of that required to 
keep a road horse of average size. Be- 
yond the feed for a Shetland there is 
little to be added to the cost of keep- 
ing him. 

These hardy little ponies are sel- 
dom sick, and the veterinarian is rare- 
ly needed. If they are driven on the 
paved streets, or on brick or stone 
roads, they should be shod; but as they 
wear their shoes out slowly they re- 
quire to be shod during the summer 
months only. 

Considering the small amount it 
costs to get a start with the Shetland 
pony and the fact that they live and 
breed longer than the average horse, 
there is profit as well as pleasure in 
the industry for all who have a nat- 
ural love for the little horses.—J. H. 
Dunlap, Ohio. 


DEATH OF NANCY HANKS, 2:04, 








The world-famous mare, Naney 
Hanks, 2:04, died from the effects of 
old age at Hamburg Place, Lexington, 
Ky., on August 16. She was 29 years 
old. 

Nancy Hanks was one of the most 
renowned of all trotting-bred animals. 
She was the first champion trotter to 
pneumatic sulky, the first champion 
mare to win success as a producer. the 
first horse to trot in 2:05, and the 
first 2:05 mare to produce a 2:05 trot- 
ter. She will never be forgotten by 
lovers of the trotting horse. 





LIVE STOCK NOTES, 





Be cautious in feeding very hot or 
tired horses. 
Don’t feed too much hay to your 


horses. Such feeding is an injury to 
the horse. 

Moldy feed of any kind may be 
dangerous, especially moldy corn- 


stalks or any corn products. 

The idle horse requires skili and 
judgment in feeding, just as much as 
the hard-working horse. 

Cattle and sheep are likely to bloat 
on clover pasture if the clover is 
damp from the dew or a warm rain. 

For bloat, tap a sheep or cow in the 
left flank, well forward. Keep a tro- 
ear handy and know how to use it. 

A barrel of water in the hay or grain 
field, and a pail to each horse at 
about 10 o’clock on a hot day and 
again at about 2 o’clock is not only 
kindness but a measure of safety for 
the horse. 

When returning from a ride, loosen 
the girths but do not remove the sad- 
dle until the horse is cool. This meth- 





od will reduce the danger of sore 
backs. 
Volga, 2:18%, the fastest two-year- 


old of the year appears to be of the 
same speed calibre as her famous 
brother Peter Volo (3), 2:03%4. 

Lou Jennings won the 2:13 trot at 
Detroit on July 27. This makes three 
wins on the mile and the same num- 
ber on the half mile tracks. 





The American Royal Live Stock 
Show, the leading exhibit of pure-bred 
breeding stock of the country, and the 
Kansas City Horse Show, one of the 
foremost light horse shows in the 
United States, have consolidated. The 
combined shows will be held in Con- 
vention Hall, Kansas City, Mo., October 
4 to 9, 
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BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


a 
Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 


stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain, 

Does not blister, remove the hair or 

lay up the horse. $2.00 a bottle 

at druggists or delivered. Book 1 M free, 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an 

antiseptic liniment ‘for bruises, cuts, wounds, 

strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 

heals and soothes. $1.00 a bottle at drug- 

gists or postpaid. Will tell you more if you 
write. Made in the U. S. A. by 

W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 


G3} f 21 Ft. High DOLL F REE 

> Handsome, unbreakable, cloth 
doll, big as real baby, can wear 
baby clothes. ge 4 face, pink 
cheeks, red lips, bright eyes, 
blonde head. Can be creestes 
S undressed, & put to bed like 
baby. We give with it FREE 
extra premium of 2 pretty 8 inch 
dolls. All 3 dolls given for selling 
12 pckgs. Bluine at ten cents each. 
Wnite for Bluine. 

BLUINE MFG. CO., 848 Mill St.,; 
Concord Jct., Mass. 
FOR SALE Colman Chief—Standard and 

registered stallion, 16 hands 
high—straight and sound. For further par- 
ticulars and price, write, T. J. LOESEKAM, 

















3634 Morganford Road, St. Leuis, Mo. 





L EE AXWORTHY AND WIL Ul AM 
WIN THE BIG SPECIALS. 





Two sensational track events were 
staged at North Randall, near Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on August 16, when the 
great four-year-old colt, Lee Axworthy, 
and the Indiana wonder, William, 
won over Peter Volo and Directum I. 
respectively. From the Western Horse- 
man, the following statements of the 
events are taken:— 


The Trot. 


Purse—$5.000. 

Starters—Lee Axworthy and Peter 
Volo. 

Drivers—W. J. Andrews and Thomas 
W. Murpby. 

Winner—Lee Axworthy. 

Time—2:02, 2:0314, 2:0414. 

Best Time—2:02, by Peter Volo. 

Owner of Winner—Pastime Stable, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Driver of Winner—W. J. Andrews. 

Betting—Peter Volo, $100; Lee Av- 
worthy, $50. 

The Pace, 


Purse—$5,000. 

Starters—William and Directum I. 

Drivers—W. W. Marvin and Thomas 
W. Murphy. 

Winner—William. 

Time—1:5814, 2:00. 

Owner of Winner—Ear]l 
Otterbein, Ind. 

Driver of Winner—W. W. Marvin. 

. ® acces itinged ie I., $100; William, 
6 

Track fast. 

The weather was ideal, and rounds 
of applause from the large crowd 
greeted the appearance and the per- 
formance of each horse. Enthusiasm 
was at a high pitch and it was deserv- 
ed. Both were great races. William 
was purchased by C. K. G. Billings 
for $35,000 the day after the race. 


VanAtia, 





Our Colonel won the free-for-all 
pace at Ottawa, Ill., and paced the 
opening heat in 2:061%. The Indiana 
wigler, Tommy D., won the second 
heat in 2:07%%, 
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LIVE STOCK SHOWS AT PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 





The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco will in- 
augurate a series of live stock shows 
on September 30, which, it is confi- 
dently expected, will surpass any ever 
held in United States, if not in the 
world. Entries already aplied for, 
each of them accompanied by a copy 
of a certificate of registration in some 
recognized breed record association 
(which is required in each case), give 
ample promise of a remarkably fine 
display of live stock of all descrip- 
tions. 

The expesition itself has offered for 
these shows $175,000 for cash prizes 
+ $15,000 for a special horse show, 

5 breed record asaociations have sub- 
sc ahem a total of $100,327 for special 
premiums and the exposition commis- 
sions from various states have appro- 
priated $150,230 for live stock par- 
ticipation, making a grand total of 
$440,557 for the live stock shows this 
autumn. By reason of its present 
financial prosperity, the expositiun is 
abundantly able to carry out all its 
plans made earlier in the year. 

The gathering of live stock at the 
exposition has been greatly facilitated 
by the removal of the quarantine from 
most of the states and by the special 
arrangements made with freight iraf- 
fic bureaus, which have agreed to re- 
turn, free, to points of original ship- 
ment, all live stock sent to San Fran- 


cisco for exhibition, provided full 
freight and terminal charges have 
been prepaid one way. Generally 


speaking, this agreement applies to 
practically all points west of Chicago 
and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers. East of Chicago and north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers, full 
charge must be paid. both ways on 
horses, mules and other valuable and 
fancy stock, except cattle, sheep and 
hogs. 

A temporary depot, where live stock 
may be held for conditioning and to 
await proper time for reception at the 
exposition, has been provided by the 
California State Agricultural Society 
on the state fair grounds at Sacramen- 
to, Cal., where stock will be kept free 
f charge for stall or pen rent, or for 
water. Special arrangements have to 
be made in advance with D. O. Lively, 
exposition chief of live stock, for this 
accommodation. Following is a sched- 
ule of the various shows to be held 
this autumn: 


pounds, and 24,514 pounds the first 
year. Her first year’s record is with- 
in 100 pounds of the amount of milk 
given by the present holder of the 
world’s record for butter production, 
a cow owned by a dairyman at Fin- 
derne, New Jersey. 

“This is a remarkable three-year 
record,” said W. M. Regan, instructor 
in dairy husbandry, “and there is lit- 
tle doubt but what it is the best ever 
made in the state.” 

The three years of butter produc- 
tion were as follows: 900 pounds the 
first year, 827 pounds the second year, 
and 777 pounds for the last year. 

Carlotta Pontiac is 12 years old. She 
was bred and raised on the University 
farm. 





ADVANTAGES IN HAVING COWS 
FRESHEN IN THE FALL, 





In many sections most of the cows 
freshen in the spring. The more ob- 
serving and careful dairymen, howey- 
er, having found that winter dairying 
has many advantages, are breeding 
their cows to drop the calves in the 
fall. The following are some of the 
advantages of winter dairying: 

First, higher prices are obtained for 
milk and cream. As the usual season 
for cows to freshen is the spring, milk 
has always been plentiful during the 
early summer and scarce and higher 
during the winter. 

Second, milk and cream can be han- 
dled in cold weather with less danger 
of souring, so there is little loss on 
account of milk returned from the 
creamery. 

Third, the amount of labor on the 
farm is better distributed throughout 
the year. If the cows freshen in the 
spring, they are in full flow of milk 
and need the best care when work in 
the fields is most pressing. On the 
other hand, if the cows calve in the 
fall and are milked during the winter, 
the farmer can give them close atten- 
tion, has more time to study the prob- 
lem of feeding, and can give his men 
employment all the year and in that 
way get better help. 

Fourth, the lactation period is 
lengthened and the amount of milk 
given during the year increased. Cows 
that freshen in the spring milk heay- 
ily while grass is good, but as the pas- 
tures dry up the flow of milk falls off 
and with the approach of winter the 
cows are nearly dry. If they freshen 
in the fall, they should at once be 
started on a good winter ration, and 
when they have been milked six 
months it is time to turn them to pas- 
ture and for a time the flow of milk 
will be nearly as great as that from 
fresh cows. Recent investigations by 
experiment stations verify this obser- 
vation. 

Fifth, fall calves can be raised bet- 
ter than those born in the spring. 
Young calves should be fed on milk 
for several months, after which they 
must be weaned and fed on solid food. 





Entries Stock 
Show. Date. close. received. 
Horses, mules and A@SS€S.....eceeeeee Sept. 30-Oct. 13 Sept. 1 Sept. 25 
Cattle, dairy and beef.......cecssees « Oct. 18-Noy. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Sheep, goats and SWiNE.......seeeees Nov. 3-Nov. 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Car lots Of Tfve BtOCK......ccccscecses Nov. 11-Nov. 14 Oct. 10 Nov. 10 
Poultry amd pigeONS.......ceeeeee ... Nov. 18-Nov. 28 Oct. 15 Nov. 16-17 
Dogs, cats and pet StOCK......eeeee. «. Nov. 29-Dec. 1 Oct. 25 Nov. 27 
Children’s petS.«...ccccccccccvccovers Dec. 1-Dec. 3 Nov. 15 Nov. 27 





The live stock exhibit buildings at 
the exposition are all models of the 
latest design in sanitary and agricul- 
tural engineering. In them there will 
be no charge for stall or pen rent, for 
water or for entry, although a nominal 
sum will be charged for receiving, 
cooping, benching, feeding, exhibiting 
and returning poultry, pigeons, dogs, 
cats and pet stock. 





WAY BE BEST MILK COW IN MIS- 
SOURL 





What is believed to be the best 
three-year milk record ever made by 
a Missouri cow has just been complet- 
ed by Carlotta Pontiac, a Holstein, 
owned by the dairy department of the 
University of Missouri. 

Carlotta Pontiac has made an aver- 
age yearly production for these three 
years of 22,658 pounds. of. milk. Dur- 
ing the last year she produced 21,743 
Pounds, the year previous 21.719 


If they are born in the spring, they 
will be tormented by flies all summer, 
they may be neglected because of the 
farm work, and when it is time to 
wean them they must be put on a dry 
winter ration. Fall calves come at a 
time when the dairyman can give them 
the closest attention, and when weaned 
they can be put on grass at an age 
when an asily digested and nutritious 
food is most needed, 

As more milk can be produced, high- 
er prices obtained, the labor more 
evenly distributed throughout the year, 
and better calves raised, winter dairy- 
ing offers the best returns to produc- 
ers. 





The retail merchants of Kansas City, 
Mo., have contributed $7,000 toward 
the cost of an annex to Convention 
Hall to be used for stabling the ex- 
hibits at the American Royal. Live 
Stock Show which will be held in that 
city, October 4 to 9. 





py, 


OF THE 


Dairy News 


WHAT A BUTTERMAKER SAYS 
AGAINST THIN CREAM. 














A buttermaker with his head in the 


game submits the following reasons | 


why his patrons should not furnish 
thin cream to the creamery: 


1. Less bulk to handle, hence less 


labor, fewer churnings, smaller equip- | 


ment and building. 

2. Less buttermilk, 
of fat in buttermilk. 

3. Costs less to pasteurize; about 
one-half as much steam is required 
per 100 pounds of fat in 34 per cent 
cream as in 17 per cent cream; two- 
thirds as much in 33 per cent cream. 
In cooling the cream less water or 
brine is required for the handling of 


hence less loss 


the same amount of fat when the 
cream is rich than when it {fs thin 
4. In pasteurizing sour cream the 


formation of large curd particles, with 
the attendant loss of butter-fat, is 
avoided, to a great extent, if the cream 
contains more than 30 per cent fat. 

To the farmer: 

1. Less bulk to handle, hence fewer 
cans and smaller cooling tank re- 
quired. Fifty pounds of 34 per cent 
cream and 100 pounds of 17 per cent 
cream both contain the same numper 
of pounds of fat. 

2. Less bulk to cool, 
or cold water required; quicker cool- 
ing, hence less deterioration. Cream 
spoils in a short time if not quickly 
cooled and held at a temperature be- 
low 50 degrees F. 

4. Better keeping qualities of the 
cream. It is not the fat, but the other 
solids in the cream which become sour 
and spoil. As thin cream contains 
more of these solids it sours sooner 
than thick cream. 

5. More skim-milk on the farm. The 
farmer who delivers 100 pounds of fat 
in 17 per cent cream delivers 294 
pounds of skim-milk more than~he 
would if he delivered 34 per cent 
cream. Unless the buttermilk is re- 
turned free this is a dead loss to him. 
At 25 cents a hundred pounds it 
amounts to nearly 75 cents, or % cent 
on each pound of butter-fat delivered. 
—Chicago Dairy Produce. 





HOLSTEINS IN HOLLAND. 





(Continued trom Page 4.) 


The feeding of the calves is also a 
little bit different from what we gen- 
erally find here. The calf is never al- 
lowed to run with its mother, but to 
avoid digestive disturbances and also 
to destroy a good deal of dangerous 
germs in the intestines of the calf, the 
farmer gives the calf, about two hours 
after its birth, a small bottle of the 
mother’s milk and repeats this every 
six hours the first day. This is a 
very important matter. 

The contents of the stomach and in- 
testines of the new born calf hus an 
alkaline reaction which has to be 
changed into a sour one. This is 
brought about by the colostrum or 
beastings. At the same time the 
stomach becomes stimulated, internal 
secretion is excited and calf troubles 
as scours, polyarthrite, etc., are 
avoided. 

The first week the farmer feeds the 
calf three times every day with the 
mother’s milk. He milks the cow also 
the first week three times. He egrad- 
ually increases the milk quantity dur- 
ing the first week from a bottle to 
about one and a half gallons. After 
this week he gives the calf mixed milk, 
always lukewarm, and the quantity is 
ircreased to about three gallons of 
milk, half of it skimmed milk from the 
creamery. After the second week 
he increases continually the milk gift, 
but decreases the quantity of sweet 
milk and after the fourth week the 
sweet milk has to be sought with the 
microscope. 

At the age of about five weeks, he 
tries to teach the calf to eat, by giv- 
ing her some good hay, while her 


hence less ice | 
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made to your measure, Pico Suit 
style, would © you be willing to pew ene 
| wear it, show it to your friends 
them sec our beautiful samples and yt 
ing new styles. 

Could you’ use $5.00 a day for alittle spare time? 
Perhaps offer you a steady job. If you will) 
_ a letter ora postal ecard atonce and say 
| me your special offer,” I willsend you samples and 
Stoient to pick from and my surprising liberal offer. 
Address: L. E. ASHER, President 
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MOLASSES — 


St. Louis Molasses Co., Dept. CR, 400 $. Broadway, $1. Louis 


SAPHOLILIS, the French Sachet Powder 
of quality—delicious—the perfume royal. 
Send i0c for sample. ee Company, 
Cambridge A, Mass., Box 43. 
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HOLSTEINS, 
10 heifers and 2 bulls practically pure Hol- 
stein, but not registered, 4 to 6 weeks old, all 


beautifully marked and bred up for milk and 
butter production. Will sell one or all at $2@ 

each, and crate them for shipment anywhere. 
EDGEWOOD FARM, Whitewater, Wis. 


giittrm, “pring Pigs & Bred Gilts of the 
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biggest type & highest quality. 
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Also Angus Cattle. J. P. Visser- 
ing, Box $, Alton, Ill, 
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liquid feed consists of about five gal- 
lens of soured skimmilk, mixed with 
some kind of calf meal or ground oats. 
He prefers giving the calf sour rkim- 
milk and buttermilk, as in this case 
diarrhoea is less frequent. 

As soon ag the weather becomes a 
little mild, he turns the calves in the 
field, but at feeding time he feeds cach 
one from a pail as he knows that the 
wants of each calf are different. This 
is an excellent method and is by far 
to be preferred to the method of feed- 
ing all the calves from one trough. He 
prevents, moreover, as much as possi- 
ble the drinking of water from a ditch, 
which makes them look rather pcorly 
and diminishes the eagerness for the 
served feed. As blackleg is a frequent 
calf disease there, he generally has his 
calves vaccinated against this disease 
in spring. These calves become bred 
ai an age of about 18 to 20 months. 

The Milking, 

As the milk forms the capital 
source of income, the greatest care is 
taken in regard to the milking. The 
milker generally begins his milking 
school at an age of about 12 or 13 
years. His master or the farmer gives 
him a good education in that faculty. 
The pupil often follows the practical 
and theoretical lessons of a milking 
school. The cows are milked twice a 
day, except after freshening, of course, 
in which case they are milked three 
times. Udder troubles are less fre- 
quent in Friesland than here, which 
must be attributed largely to the 
fact that the Friesian farmer, who is 
always the first and the last in the 
barn, takes extreme care to prevent 
this. 

[Note.—In the next issue of the Ru- 
ral World, Dr. Dijkstra will describe 
the kind of barns used in Holland. and 
explain labor problems, wages, finan- 
cial returns, cattle judging, registra- 
tion, etc., in that country, with com- 
parative references to similar activ- 
ities in America.—Editor.] 





A seven-day authenticated milking 
test under the rules of the American 
Jersey Club will be a feature of the 
American Royal Live Stock Show, 
which will be held in Convention Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo., October 4 to 9 
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MANY VALUABLE PRESENTS FREE | 


In the next three months we want to give away $10,000 worth of useful and 


valaable presents to advertise the People’s Supply Company. We want at least one 
person in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the 
ee friends and readers of Colman’s Rural World to be the first to have their choice. 

ese presents consist of Watches, Rings, Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 
Look over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 
We only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 


Our offer makes it so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every 
boy or girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural World should sign the coupon be- 
low. All we want you to do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Religious pictures 
amongst your friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. These beautiful pictures are 
12x16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. Nearly everybody 
you show these pictures to will thank you for the opportunity of getting one or more 
at 10 cents each. As soon as you have distributed the 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 
you will have collected and we -will send you your choice of any one of the presents 
you select from our big list of premiums. 

Don’t send any money. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it to 


COLMAN’S RURAL. WORLD, 8ST. LOUIS, MO, SEPTEMBER 6, 1915. e. 















Or 
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men’s 
A picture (reverse side 
reproduced) of our Amer- 
ican made late model 


Watch 


American Model, stem-wind and stem 
set, suitable for a lady, gentleman, 
boy or girl. Case is embossed with a 


















BRACELET beautiful and chaste design, and pre- 
AND us, and we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 beautiful sents a rich and elegant appearance. | 

RING pictares. Attractive easy reading dial, with 
FREE You run no risk as we take back any you do not sell, and send hour, minute and second hands, and ! 


is dust proof. 








you a present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupon below 
and mail it today. The coupon starts everything, 
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BRACELET AND RING 


Adjustable to any size wrist and 
gold plated throughout, and the fancy 
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People’s Supply Co., 




































































































engraved links alternating with plain . St. Louis, Mo. ¢ 
polished ones produce a very pleasing Ring V 
effect. Ornamented with elaborate, We give you an extra gift of 40 Beautifal Post f 
fine cut, sparkling ruby stone, set in ; me Set With a 
richly chased border. Three-stone gold 5 Cards; no two alike, for being prompt. Our plan Theis . 
plated ring given with each bracelet. is full of pleasant surprises, t 
Brilliant 
4 
PEARL FOUNTAIN PEN || Stones ( 
i iT : . t 
+ s y 
oD =~ ket, Chain and R 
ee So MS Locket, Chain and Rin 
pase Sem ae, 3 Hand engraved. Crescent design a 
PCY ; , , set with eight extra quality brilliant ” 
i Locket i uspended 
The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. The barrel is inlaid with ta by aote ood “will hold b 
mother of pearl decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. The inlaid work is held two pictures. With each locket and N 
fn place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid. gold, and in every respect this foun- chain we also will give an extra gift 4 
pen is first class. of one gold-filled ring set with 3 bril- e 
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Camera Outfit | BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 
This Camera outfit . s ’ th 
includes camera with ~ di 
automatic shutter, f r¢ 
plates, developing ™ th 
i tins, developer and ss 
fi fixer and full in-| Will Shoot 350 Times R 
ae structions. Will take AUTOMATIC Without Reloading el 
clear and sharp pic- REPEATER Boys—here is the Air Rifle you have al 
tures. Covered with Works Like a siways _wanted—« sont repester that, Ww 
c r 
moroccoette. WINCHESTER & Marlin. Nearly d foot ‘tone, yet woe W 
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s out reloading. Will kill, at long range, crows, hawks, and Ww 
Vani Case all kinds of small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, eto. Barrel and all working 
[nck walnut. Shin aptnehd Bie to Sant what you aved tar tatest genmtion ihe . 
Made of rich German Silver which powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as 3 seguiar 3 
has an extra finish, and is decorated caliber cartridge rifle. It is the safest and most powerful air rifle ever invented. 1 
with fancy flower border. This case A 
has a mirror of good quality, and 
taped puff a — — an ag CASH COMMISSION 
or quarters, dimes and nickels, also 7 
a ate catch that will hold cardsand| Made of seal grain with gusseted Many of our agents prefer to sell 
billa Attached to this Vanity Case is ends welted, heavy cloth lining, fitted | OUT goods for a cash commission hs 
a ten-inch chain. Size of case ig|With pockets for mirror, bottle, coin | instead of a premium. We allow 40 
8%x2% purse, etc., Bag measures 10%x8% | Per cent commission to agents who be 
: inches and is fitted with fancy French | desire the money instead of the ; 
Eada” gray silver finished frame, has @ | Premium. In other words, you keep Mesh eB ag he 
double strap handle. 80 cents out of every two dollars’ lit 
res worth of goods you sell, and send Made of German silver, beautiful ox~- mi: 
us the remaining $1.20. If you find | !dized frame, prettily embossed with gi 
you cannot sell all our goods you | 2 design. The size of th 
will be entitled to a commission on | the bag is 3%x2%, which makes it ne 
the full amount you do sell. neither bulky or too small. Attached of 
te & is a ten-inch chain. lik 
i — hu 
Is ~ W 
jo SEND NO MONEY—JUST YOUR NAME. ‘ 
ia/ People’s Supply Co, = 
ibs St. Louis, Mo. au 
I, Gentlemen:—Send me 20 of your high-grade art and religious pic ; 
1, tures, which I promise to try and sell for one of your presents. I prom< of 
ba ise to return all pictures I cannot sell. (R. W.) Be 
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UNSELFISH LOVE, 





As we journey on life’s pathway, which 
may be short or long,, 

Let’s help our fellow travelers with 
gladsome, happy song. 

Give with each smile a blessing, with 
pleasant word a cheer, 

And every act of helpfulness help 
trials disappear. 

It may be that a lonely one needs 
words of sympathy, 

Or that some struggling, sin sick soul 
in depths of misery, 

Needs but the touch of human love 
through which God’s love may 
shine. 

To move the heart and open wide, the 
way for love divine. 

None of us walk alone life’s path. 
We’re pressed on every side 

By those we need, and who need us 
through tangled ways to guide 

Over the rough and stony ways up to 
the mountain height, 

From gloom and darkness of the night 
out to the morning light. 

Let us be true to all we meet, and, to 

ourselves be true, 

life. will wear a sunny smile, 

each day be glad and new! 

MRS. M. J. O. WHITING. 
Washington. 


TO MAKE CAPABLE MEN AND 
WOMEN OUT OF CHILDREN. 


Then 








To the Home Circle:—“Train up a 
child in the way he should go and 
when he gets old he will not depart 
from it,” is true. Some few may be 
allowed to grow up like weeds and be- 
come wild flowers of sweetness but 
they are few and far apart. 

Oh, the good timber that is ruined 
and wasted in the hands of incomipe- 
tent parents, who should be architec- 
tures of wisdom, patience and virtue. 
What chance has the child reared in 
vice, ignorance, idleness and unre- 
strained by the gentle yet firm hand of 
authority, to ever become a capable, 
competent man or woman? 

Every village has its gang of bad 
boys. Who is responsible for them? 
No one except the parents or guar- 
dians who allow them too much lib- 
erty. 

The papers are full of “children’s 
Tights,” but few advocate obedience. 
It’s give them a good time, don’t break 


‘ their spirits, allow them to show their 


dependence, and all other such bally 
rot. Woe be to the parents who raise 
their children on such plans! 

A child is a child the world over. 
His first impulse is to show evil tend- 
encies. If he is not corrected, trained 
and kept in restraint, if he knows no 
will but his own, if his pleasures al- 
Ways come first, and the house and 
its occupants are at his disposal, 
where will it lead? To a place of des- 
olation and sorrow to himself and pa- 
Tenis some day.—Mrs. D. B. Phillips, 
Tennessee. 


A BUSY MOTHER AND THE REASON 
WwHy. 


Dear Home Circle Friends:—Per- 
haps I am forgotten, I have been silent 
50 very long, but we mothers are 80 
busy. Cuddled up next my cheek 
while I write with one hand is a sweet 
little baby boy, three months old. This 
makes four little boys and two little 
girls that we have. Do you wonder 
that I am too busy to write? Yet, I 
never get too busy to read every word 
of the Home Circle. Each one seems 
like a next door neighbor, though 
hundreds of miles may be between us. 
Wouldn't it be some meeting if we 
could all get together some afternoon 
and have a quilting bee? Not much 
quilting would be done at the first 
meeting, I am thinking. 

I often see a woman who ig tired 
of the drudgery of life. To me it 
seems there is no higher position on 
earth than that of wife and mother. 
It furnishes plenty of trials and 
drudgery to bring out the best that is 
in us. It gives us so much to love, I 
pity the woman who never knew the 
love of a sweet babe all her own. It 
keeps our minds go busy that the 


























AND THE KITCHEN 


The Home Circle is a meeting place | 








for weekly gatherings of the Rural! 
World family. All of ite members are 
invited to meet here in correspondence | 
and good fellowship. Send lots of | 
letters and get really acquainted. 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 
Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
ethers your ideas and experiences. 


weeds of hate and selfishness have no 
room to grow. It makes us realize 
that the future of these precious lit- 
tle fellows depends on our present 
training. And if it does not take 
brains to run a poor man’s kitchen 
right now, I’m mistaken. 

Best wishes to all. Won't you 
please give me a shower of personal 
letters? Words can’s tell you how I 
would enjoy it. Address—“Rhodora,” 
Box 303, Chrisman, III. 





PART-FRYING FOR PORK AND 
BEEF. 





To the Home Circle:—It has been 
our custom for years, as spring ad- 
vances, to slice up and part-frya 
smoked ham or two. Thus prepared 
it is always ready and keeps well. 

The ham should be nicely cut by a 
person who understands how to carve 
in order that the slices be uniformly 
thick and so come to the table in most 
tempting style. A sharp stiff butcher 
knife is best for cutting. Put no bone 
into the jar. 

We use large stone jars for the 
packing, and they can stand on the 
hearth while filling. 

Fry the slices of ham a little more 
than half as much as you would for 
use at once and lay each slice care- 
fully in the jar. Ihe fat that accumu- 
lates in the frying-pan should from 
time to time be poured over the lay- 
ers of meat in the jars. If the meat 
is very lean, it may be necessary to 
use tard for frying the ham. When the 
jar is full of meat see that it is all 
covered with lard. Set it away over 
night to cool. Spread a layer or two 
of cloth over the jar and put on the 
lid and place a stone or brick over 
all to keep it secure. Remove to a 
cool cellar and it is ready to use any- 
time. When you wish to use it take 
out what is required and finish frying. 
It is very good and if you once try 
it, I think you’ll not want to be with- 
out this convenient meat. 

Beef in the Same Way. 

This spring I had dinner in a farm 
house where the most delicious pot 
roasted meat was served. To my re- 
mark that they must have butchered 
recently my hostess remarked: “We 
butchered this beef last fall and fried 
some of the meat and packed it in jars, 
in lard, and it has been our experience 
that it always keeps well and is as 
nice in appearance and flayor as you 
see it.” 

We have not tried doing up beef, but 
the principle is identical with the 
pork, and that I can certify to—F. M. 
C., Iowa. 





STUDIES COOKING BY ELEC- 
TRICITY. 


A bulletin which will be of interest 
to Missouri women is soon to be pub- 
lished by the engineering experiment 
station of the University of Missouri. 





The title of the bulletin is “The Eco- ig 


nomics of Electric Cooking.” The sub- 
ject matter deals with heat losses in 
electric ovens and the effect of these 
losses on the cooking of various ar- 
ticles of food. 

Here are a few of the conclusions 
already reached: 

The most economical temperature 
for rare and medium rare roasts is 100 
degrees C; well done 120 degrees. 
With biscuits it is necessary to have 
the oven much higher, as high as 240 
degrees C. 

The advantage of an electric oven is 
that the temperature can be closely 
controlled. In ordinary wood and coal 
cooking the heat must be controlled 
by constant stirring or changing in 
position of the vessel. With electric 


~ SIRTLE 


It has been a hard year on the farm- 
er, sO much rain. He had to cut wheat 
between showers and also thresh a 
while and stop for the rain, then wait 
for it to dry out. Clover cut on this 
farm was rained on, turned, dried out 
and again rained on and spoilt. Corn 


within a range of a few degrees. 


cause the ground was wet and the 


Since the flavor of many foods is weeds kept steadily growing. 


determined by the temperature at 
which they are cooked, the electric 
oven promises an era of more palata- 
ble foods. 

In cookery as in photography time 
and temperature are the important 
features. 

Copies of this bulletin may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Engineering 
Experiment Station, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 


THE CALL OF THE FARM. 








Shut up the ledger and the desk 
And put the pen away, 

And leave the city’s narrow walls 
And streets of stony gray. 

The furrow needs your magic touch 
To show its hidden charm, 

And boughs and bushes point the way 
That leads you to the farm. 


Take down the rusty rake and hoe, 
And harness up the plow. 

The world is hungry for a taste 
Of home-grown produce now. 
Make war upon the weeds and bugs 
That do the gardens harm— 

It calls to every man and boy, 
The long-neglected farm. 


There lie the nation’s strength and 
power 
Beneath the teeming soil, 
And there its health and wealth await 
Release by honest toil. 
Go get a bright new milking pail 
And hang it on your arm, 
And plant the wheat and sow the corn, 
and glorify the farm. 
—Minna Irving in Leslie’s. 





Dear Home Circle:—I suppose we, 
who live on the farm do not value our 
good fortune as we ought. There is 
80 much to do and sometimes it is two 
dry and some years, as this present 
one, too, O, altogether too wet, and 
we think our lot is quite hard, until 
city friends go in raptures over our 
patch of weeds and our fresh air, and 
all the things that go to make up 
the real country. 


It was a fine year for vegetables and 
fruit. I wish many times, when see 
ing the apples lying thick on the 
ground, that someone in the city had 
some. We tell our neighbors to come 
and get them, and several have done 
s0. We can and dry, but have more 
than enough. We dry our apples on 
strings this wet weather.—‘“Sallie,” 
Missouri. 

[Comment.—Since the foregoing 
letter was written, Valley Park, where 
“Sallie” lives, and the surroundin 
district in St. Louis county, suffe 
much damage from floods, and about a@ 
dozen persons are said to have been 
drowned. The great storm that visited 
St. Louis during the night of August 
19, and all next day, caused the Mer 
rimac river to overflow. We hope that 
our correspondent and her family 
were not directly affected.—Editor.] 





Pretty Thin Milk. 

Old Capt. Joshua Ketcham, who re« 
cently died at Amityville, Long Islan 
Was much respected and beloved 
the summer residents who used to sail 
with him on the bay and catch blue- 
fish:. There was always a refreshing 
flavor of the sea in his talk. 

One day, when a party of city men 
were sailing with him, the conversa- 
tion turned on the difficulty of gett 
good, fresh milk in Amityville, an 
they appealed to the captain to know 
why. 

“Well,” said Captain Joshua, “it’s 
been that way as long as I cau re- 
member. My wife made me buy a cow 
once, I bought her from Elbert Haff 
up on the north turnpike, and gave 
him $40 for her. Elbert said she’d 
give 20 quarts of milk a day, and I 
guess she did; but you could see bot- 
tom in six fathoms.”—The Youth's 
Companion. 





To prevent sultanas, cherries, or 
currants from sinking to the bottom 
of a cake, dust them with flour, and 
cherries are best cut in two or three 
pieces, or they will certainly sink. 





Of Interest to 


Il. Removi 
By Clara M. Eckhardt, 





the Housewife 


ng Stains. 
University of Wisconsin, 








When a garment becomes stained, 
wash out as soon as possible as much 
of the stain as can be removed with 
warm water. Immediate attention 


saves trouble in what would otherwise 
be a more obstinate stain. 

Moistening in cold water is always 
the first treatment except for grass, 
grease, and varnish stains. After that, 
the following methods have been found 
successful with washable materials: 

Fruit Stains Except Peach Place 
the stain over a bowl and pour a 
stream of boiling water through. For 
peach stains, soak in equal parts of 
Javelle and warm water. Rinse thor- 
oughly as this bleacher rots the cloth. 
Javelle water is so useful that the rule 
for making it should be given. Here it 


Dissolve one pound of washing soda 
in one part of boiling water, and in 
another porcelain dish mix one-half 
pound of chloride of lime in two quarts 
of cold water. Let the second mixture 
stand until clear, then strain the 
liquid through old muslin, and pour 
into the washing soda. Bottle and keep 
in a dark place. Use equal parts of 
Javelle and hot or cold water, and dip 
the goods until stain disappears. Rinse 
in several waters, adding-ammonia to 
the last one (one tablespoonful to one 
quart of water). 

Tea, Coffee, Chocalate, and Cocoa.— 
Use warm water then a stream of hot 
water. For an old stain, use hydro- 
gen peroxide (get at drug stores) or 
Javelle, 


Blood.—Soak in cold water, then 
use warm soapy water, and if neces- 
sary, hydrogen peroxide or ammonia, 
but only on white goods. Soaking in 
10 per cent salt solution may be suc- 
cessful if the stain is on colored ma- 
terial. 

Scorch.—Unless a very deep burn, 
wash and hang fabric in sunshine. Re- 
peat until stain disappears. 

Axle or Auto Grease.—Rub butter or 
lard into the stain, let stand 15 min- 
utes, wash in the usual manner. 

Grass Stain.—Dissolve in alcohol 
and then wash. 

Paint or Varnish.—Alcohol or tur- 
pentine with perhaps some rubbing is 
effective. If possible, apply before the 
stain gets old. 

Ink.—(1) Repeated applications of 
sour milk until the spot is removed; 
(2) salt and lemon juice and sunshine; 
(3) oxalic acid, one tablespoonfu! to 
one-half cup; (4) Javelle water re- 
moves some obstinate ink stains which 
the above things will not. So-called 
ink eradicator usually has oxalic of 
muratic acid in bottle No. 1 and 
bleaching powder or Javelle water in 
bottle No. 2 All of these methods ex- 
cept sour milk and ammonia are liable 
to remove the color of the cloth. 

Ink and dyes are the hardest to take 
out because they are made from such a 
variety of substances. 

The removal of stains requires care, 
patience, and forethought, but the re- 
ward for good effort is the restoring of 
many a garment to neatness and re- 
spectability. 
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Seeds and Weeds in 
Thought and Action 





To the Home Circle:—The seeds I 
mean are “word” seeds. Of course, 
the agriculturist may think that word 
seeds cannot possibly be planted, but 
one can at least show how it might be 
done. The word-seed idea is as good 
as the planting of alfalfa and clover 
seeds. 

Our actual daily bread comes from 
grain planted in the soil where no one 
sees it work and increase; it is a won- 
derful working mystery, working for 
our good. Thus we plant word seeds. 
We cast them in the minds where no 
one sees them, and they bear fruit. 

One must be as careful as ithe farm- 
er in the selection of our word seeds. 
A farmer would not buy weed sceds, 
even at a bargain. One should select 
words as to quality in order to gain 
good resuits. Words fall on the minds 
of others. They germinate, spread and 
travel fast, and alas! The weed-words 
travel the faster; therefore, we are 
compelled to make the good-seed 
words so strong and powerful that we 
may gain as good a harvest as is pos- 
sible with the weed struggle to con- 
tend with. We should plant good 
words everywhere, and where they 
cannot or will not be given, apply 
golden silence which makes no trou- 
ble. 

We should never criticise unkirdly. 
Good thoughts and words should be 
kept ready at hand so that good may 
sprout and grow like the blessed 
wheat grain in the soil. We must 
watch our word crop, and surely only 








Home of Mr. H. C. Taylor, of Michigan, 
Who Believes that Ne Farm is 
Complete Without an 
Automobile. 


good can come if we observe the sim- 
ple rule of keeping first of all, good 
thoughts. 

“The Word of God” should be our 
pattern. One cannot follow a greater 
or better one. That does not mean 
preaching, but good practical words 
where mostly needed. Every word has 
its effect, and if we are going to be 
held accountable for “every idle 
word,” what shall become of us it we 
have sown only weed words? 

Beware of the slander-weed, which 
creeps like a snake in the grass. Who 
does not remember some rank weed 
words that have wrecked homes and 
caused wounds of which the scars 
burn into eternity? The only remedy 
and ante-toxin for such weed-word 
poison are large doses of love as a 
healing balm. 

Loving words are like the breath of 
roses falling like petals into sorrowing 
hearts. Only what we leave here of 
good counts after we are gone, and the 
more of the fragrant rose petals we 
drop, the more good words we give 
with kind deeds, the greater a monu- 
ment we erect in the memories of 
those we leave behind. 

Man has the power of the word. 
With our words we can make new 
creatures. With beautiful thoughts 
we can become beautiful ourselves. 
The good is bound to show and glow 
from our countenance. Selah!—Claire 
V. D’Oench, St. Louis. 





Eggs must be perfectly fresh, each 
broken separately into a cup, before 
adding it to\the others, and be well 
beaten with an egg whisk. 


SUNSHINE AND RICHES, 





(Dedicated io the Sunshine Bulletin, 
New York City.) 
The day seems always cheerful 
While the glorious sun is out; 
The birds will sing, 
Sweet notes will ring, 
To spread good cheer about. 


And life seems always brighter 
When hearts are filled with checr; 
The cheerful smile 
Is worth the while, 
For it keeps us happy here. 


If your path of life is gloomy— 
We surely know your needs— 
Let sunshine in, 
Read the Bulletin 
Which tells of the kindly deeds! 


If all of the gold and silver 
Of the world was at your door, 
If hearts not right 
Or a feeling light, 
You will always be feeling sore 


For everyone there’s riches, 
But not in bonds and stock, 
Nor houses and lands 
And gold in hands, 
But those contented with what they 
got! 


St. Louis ALBERT E VASSAR. 





HOW TO CAN BEANS FOR WINTER 
USE 





Canned beans form a pleasant addi- 
tion to the winter diet. The home eco- 
nomics department of the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, tells how te can 
them. In preparation, wash and string 
the beans as if for immediate use. 


Next, pack them in jars as tightly as | 


possible, covering with water and add- 
ing a teaspoonful of salt to each quart. 
Put on the-rubbers and tops, adjusting 
loosely, then place on a rack of some 
sort or layer of straw in the bottom of 
a boiler and cover with clean water. 
Boil for two hours, counting from the 
time the water begins to boil. Reinove 


from the water and seal immediately. | 
The best jar for this purpose is one 


that fastens with a wire spring. In 


using this style of jar, the glass iops | 
are put in place, held on loosely with | 


the wire passing over the top. 
removing from the hot water the wire 
spring is tightened, thus sealine ihe 
jar. 
is that steam, not air, be contained in 
the jar. This steam condenses when 
the jar cools 
which holds on the top of the jar. 


After 


The reason for sealing while hot | 


and leaves a vacuum | 


The jar should be tested from day io | 


day by releasing the spring. You 
should be able to lift the weight of 
the jar by the glass top. If the iop 
loosens when this is tried, then ihe 
sealing is imperfect or the contents of 
the jar is spoiling. If the spoiling 
has not gone too far, the contents of 
the jar can be resterilized in the same 
way asthe beginning. ~ 





HINTS FOR APPLE EATERS. 





These are the days when the new 
apple crop tempts the thrifty house- 
wife. In view of this fact a few hints 
are not amiss—hints from Mary L. 
Bull, agricultural extension division, 
University of Minnesota. Here they 
are: 

Apples served raw should be ripe. If 
they have come from-the market they 
should be washed before being served. 

Pared and sliced apples may be kept 
from discoloring by putting them into 
a salt solution, one level tablespoonful 
of salt to three pints of cold water. 

Fine-flavored, fresh apples are not 
improved in cooking by the use of cin- 
namon or other condiments. 

To make “birds nest,” fill a pie tin 
which has perpendicular sides with 
apples cored and cut into eighths. Add 
a very little water, cover with a bis- 
cuit crust, and bake 25 minutes, or un- 
until the apples are tender. When 
baked, turn the crust side down on 
a large platter, sprinkle with sugar, 
and serve with cream. 

For apple sauce, prepare apples as 
for birds nest, place in an acid-proof 
sauce pan with a small amount of wa- 
ter and cook until tender, but not 
mushy. Add small amount of sugar, 
continue the cooking for a minute or 
two, and then remove and allow to 
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if it reads any 


date before “Oct. 15”---pin a $1 bill 
to the coupon below for a three-year 
renewal and get your choice of any 


article below FREE. 


T cor are a lot of good friends of our paper who, just like yourself, 
do not notice that their subscription has expred until we call 
their attention to the little label which contains their name and 
address, and appears on the tront cover of every copy they receive. 

The month and year your subscription expires appears like this 
“Oct. 15” on each label and because we want every friend of Colman’s 
Rural World to-have our paper every issue, without missing a single one 
for three (3) years, we are making the best and biggest offer we have 
ever announced. 

The regular subscription price of our paper is 50 cents per year 
and every last reader who receives it must pay in advance, because we 
have no free list! For three-year subscriptions we make a regular 
price of $1.00, because this-saves us the postage of asking you for a re- 
newal or making a new stencil for three years. 

Now, to encourage prompt renewal, we are going to send absolutely 
FREE, all shipping charges paid-to your door, your choice of any article 
described on this page, to every reader of this page who clips the cou- 
pon below and mails it with $1.00. 

Why, sakes alive, neighbor, no business farmer who reads this an- 
nouncement can afford to be without our big paper-for 33 cents a year— 
less than 2 cents per copy for this big farm magazine delivered to vour 
home—to say nothing of free premium. 

There are going to be some folks who-read this and then put off 





sending their dollar who are going to be disappointed. Don’t let this 
be your case, neighbor. Send this coupon and one dollar tonight, and 
if you don’t honestly feel you are going to get double your doliar’s 
worth, write us a letter and back will come your money double quick. 


Take Your Choice of One of These Five Gifts FREE 


NO. 1. SEWING AWL. 


You can sew} splendid blades of very fine cutlery steel. 
This knife is buflt for business and is 
strong enough and shafp enough to rip 
a cotton bale or cut a sapling. Measures 
8% inches when opened. Bone handle. 
Sent by mail, prepaid. 


No. 4. BARBER’S RAZOR, imported 
from Germany. Guaranteed. Made of 


old or new harness, saddles, canvas, tents, 
rugs, carpets, shoes, grain bags and many 
other things with this awl. 
needle is diamond point 


The patent / 
and wiil go} 


selected steel, hand-forged, extra hollow 
%s-inch polished blade, 


ground, black 





through thickest of leather. Awl comes 
complete with three needles and reel of 
waxed thread, ready for use the moment 
you get ft. Full directions with each 
outfit. So simple a child can work it. 


No. 2 EVER-SHARP SHEARS. Eight 
inches long, equipped with a new and 
simple attachment that keeps them al- 
ways sharp, and enables them to cut any- 





horn handle. With ordinary care will last 
for years, and won’t pull. You will find 
this razor nearly the equal of any $3.00 
razor. Sent prepaid, ready for imme- 
diate use. Extra good value. 


Ne. 3% ONE DOZEN SILVEROID 
TEA-SPOONS, 6 inches in length, made 
of solid silveroid (pure white metal) 
and lasts for 





which will not tarnish, 


thing from wet tissue paper to a horse- 
blanket. Positively guaranteed for five 
years by the manufacturers and heavily 
nickel-plated. Every home needs a pair 
of these tension shears. 

3%. THREE-BLADE POCKET 


Ne. 
KNIFE. Made especially for us, three 





years. The edges are handsomely bead- 
ed after the design of the most expensive 
spoons made. Made for every day usage 
and keep their brilliant finish. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If you are not now a subscriber to our paper, but would like to have it 
for the next three years, pin money order or check for $1 to the cou- 
pon, write on the bottom “new subscriber,” and send itin right away. 


SIGN THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Isn’t it worth your 
~ 
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Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sirs: 

For the One Dollar: I have pinned to this cou- 
pon renew my subscription for three (3) years, 
and send me FREE and prepaid the article named 
below. 


while to renew now, 


| 
I 
| 
I 
I 
I 
I and get one of the 
} above gifts free, rather 
J than renew after this 
I offer is withdrawn and 


f get nothing? 


State the article you want ...cicecccccccccecvsece 
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In ordering, patterns for waist, give 
bust measure only; for skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1348. Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 214 yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

1261. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
Material for a 10-year size. 

1381—1391. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist No. 1381 is cut in six sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
Measure. Skirt cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. It requires for a 24-inch size, 
4% yards of 44-inch material. It 
Measures 314 yards at the foot. This 
Calls for two separate patterns, 10c 
each. 

1373. Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 314 yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 











1048. Girls’ Dréss With Lining. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 344 yards of 44-inch 
material for an 8 year size. 

1182, Ladies’ Komono, 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and Large. It requires 5 yards of 44- 
inch material for a medium size. Price 
10¢. 

1128, Ladies’ Dart Fitted Apron, 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 3% yards of 
36-inch material for a medium ‘size. 
1387. Girls’ Dress With Middy Blouse, 

Cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 

1366. Ladies’ House Dress, 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 30 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires for the dress 7 yards of 36-inch 
material for a medium size. The cap 
is cut in one size, medium and requires 
% yard of 27-inch material. The ekirt 
measures about 3 yards at the foot. 

1367. Child’s Rompers and Cap. 

Cut in three sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. 
It requires 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 4-year size. The cap re- 
quires 14% yards of 24-inch material. 
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Conducted by the President—Fssil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, Sweet Water, U1. 








Dear Children:—Our. first prize 
game for this week was sent in by 
Maud Carpenter of Rheinholds Sta- 
tion, Pa.; whose game is called “Buzz.” 

Buzz. 
(Described by Maud Carpenter.) 

No less than eight players may take 
part in this game; but as many more 
than eight as care to play. Players 
are seated in a circle (about a table 
if desired) and one begins the game 
by saying: “One,” the player on the 
left says, “Two,” and so on around the 
circle until the number seven is 
reached. The player whose turn it is 
to say this number says “Buzz” in- 
stead. Failure to do this means a 
forfeit; and after forfeit is paid this 
player again begins the game by say- 
ing, “One” player on left says “Two,” 
and so on. The word “Buzz” must be 
substituted for all numbers containing 
the figure 7 or of which 7 is a multiple. 
For example: 14—17—21—27—28--37, 
etc. Failure to substitute the word 
“Buzz” when these numbers occur 
means the paying of a forfeit as does 
the naming of a nuimber out of turn 
or a mistake of any kind. As the 
game progresses and players grow 
more proficient fewer mistakes will 
be made. When numbers get as high 
as 71, “Buzz-One,” “Buzz-Two,” etc., is 
substituted for 7, and when 77 is 
reached, “Buzz-Buzz” is substituted. 

Maud—I think our older members 
will find this game very interesting 
because it is a splendid exercise for 
the thinking faculties as well as mirth- 
provoking in many respects. I will 
send you a prize for it shertly. Our 
next prize game was sent in by Anna- 
bel Lee Day of Oliver Springs, whose 
game is called “Piggy.” 

Piggy. 

(Described by Annabel Lee Day.) 

Any number of players can take part 
im this game. Players form a circle 
by joining hands, with one in the 
center for “Piggy.” Piggy grunts and 
tries to break out of the circle. If 
Piggy succeeds in breaking out ali the 
players in the circle try to catch (him 
or her) and the one that catches the 
pig is “Piggy” for next game. 

Annabel—This is a cute little game 
for cute little folks, and I will send 
you a prize for it real soon. I am 
giad that you liked your prize and also 
glad that you like the Merry Game 
Club so well. Our next prize game 
was contributed by the president’s lit- 
tle girl, Vivienne Edithcara, whose 
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1378. Boys’ Blouse Suit. 

Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 6 and 8 
years. It requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material for the blouse, and 
1% yards for the trousers, for a 3-year 
size. 

1263. Costume fer Misses and Small 
Women, ’ 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6% yards of 36-inch 
material for a 16-year size. The skirt 
measures about 2% yards at the foot. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No. ...... GIGS > ov osee 


Bust . ont, WOME cccccesce Mi 


NQMC ..ccccccccse « 





Address 
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game is called: “Coming Through 
the Rye,” 

Coming Through the Rye. 
(Described by Vivienne Nichols.) 
Any number of players may take 

part in this game. Players form a 
circle by joining hands, with a boy and 
girl inside the circle. To begin the 
game the players in the circle begin 
circling about and sing the following 
song to the tune of “Coming Through 
the Rye:” 

“Lad and lassie out a-walking 

chanced one day to meet” 

(Boy and girl inside circle walk to- 
wards each other.) 

“First they bow, then cl-p their hands, 
and dance with nimble feet.” 

(Boy and girl bow, clap hands and 
skip about inside of circle and all the 
players hum the chorus of “Coming 
Through the Rye.) 

“Lad and lassie home returning gaily 
wave good bye.” 

(Boy and girl separate and walk in 
opposite directions waving good bye to 
each other. 

“Hoping soon to meet again—coming 
thro’ the rye.” 

(Boy chooses another boy to take his 
place inside circle and girl chooses 
another girl to take her place and 
chorus igs again hummed by all the 
players. First boy and girl take place 
in large circle and game is repeated. 

Pearl Lee, Minden, La.—Your game 
“Kitty” has already been published, 
but I will send you a prize for your 
trouble. 

This is all for this time. 


DEFECTIVE EYES KEEP CHIL- 
DREN BACK—EXAMINE, 


Good bye! 





The backwardness which many 
school children show in their studies 
is due to defects which may be ecasily 
corrected igs the belief of Dr. M. P. 
Ravenel, professor of Bacteriology and 
preventive medicine at the University 
of Missouri. 

“Many students who are apparently 
normal in every respect show back- 
wardness in their studies,” said Dr. 
Ravenel. Such children are oftentimes 
considered lazy, stupid or indolent, 
and are a source of much mortification 
to their parents. They get behind oth- 
er children of their own age, in school 
work. Repeated punishments and cor- 
rections make them stubborn and 
dogged 

“It is quite probable that an exam- 
ination of the eyes will show some de- 
fect. With properly adjusted glasses 
these children generally become nor- 
mal in every respect.” 

Dr. Ravenel said that all parents 
should see that their children’s eyes 
are in good condition before they are 
sent to school He warns parents 
against waiting until the child’s spirit 
has beet broken by punishment and 
degradation, and until the child feels 
that it is not like other children—that 
it has less brains and there is no use 
to try. 

“It is important to have a child’s 
eyes examined to avoid a waste of time, 
and before irreparable injury has been 
done by delay,” said Dr. Ravenel. 


Chickens Seldom Do It. 

“Are you certain this is the many” 
asked the commanding officer when a 
farmer accused a soldier of shooting a 
chicken. 

“I won't swear to him,” said the 
witness, “but I will say he’s the man 
I suspect o’ doing it.” 

“That’s not enough to convict a 
man,” retorted the S. O., considerably 
nettled. “What raised your suspi- 
cions?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the sturdy farm- 
er, as he slowly mopped his forchead 
with his ‘kerchief, “it was this way: 
I see *im on my property with a gun; 
then I heard the gun go off; then I 
see "im putting the chicken into his 
knapsack, and it didn’t seems sense no 
how to think the bird committed sui- 
cide.” 
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SHORT OTTRY 


By Vaughan Kester: 


(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
ATHBURN paced the room with 
R noiseless tread, 





now and then 

stopping to look at the tossing 

figure of the boy upon the cot oar to 

listen to the words he spoke in his de- 
lirium. 

Once he thought he caught the 
sound of hoofs upon the trail and he 
halted abruptly as his hand szote ve- 
neath the tails of his long English 
coat. 

Mr. Rathburn’s nerves were un- 
strung by the strain imposed upon 
them by recent and painful events. As 
he had expressed it to himself half a 
hundred times that day, “The gentle- 
man who brings me in, whether it’s 
afoot. or in a pine box, goes just five 
thousand dollars to the good,” and 
each time his thoughts reverted to the 
powerful inducement the general pub- 
lic had to “bring him in,” his hand 
had stolen beneath the tails of his 
long English coat; and the comfort 
he derived from so doing had enabled 
him to say, “It won’t be the first who 
tries nor the first six who try, but the 
seventh gets the pot.” 

Mr. Rathburn had left Denver the 
morning previous in great and press- 
ing haste, and with a careful avoid- 
ance of human kind. He had never 
been a social man and the reward of 
$5,000 that was “out” for the man 
who would bring him in only served 
to intensify the natural austerity of 
his character. 

The difficulties that beset Mr. Rath- 
burn arose indirectly out of a quiet 
little game of poker when the stakes 
had been high, and when the game had 
ended (two gentlemen going broke), 
the tempers of all concerned had been 
even higher than the stakes. 

Mr. Rathburn’s honor had been call- 
ed into question. Certain remarks, 
chiefly notable because of their ex- 
treme brevity and almost brutal 
frankness, had been directed at him. 

What followed was hasty and un- 
premeditated. 

Now that time had given opportuni- 
ty for refiection, Mr. Rathburn consol- 
ed hintself with the thought that it was 
in self-defense. In his view of the 
matter he stood at variance with that 
of the public, which was “wilful mur- 
der.” 

Fear of public sentiment had, how- 
ever, never been a potent factor in 
Mr. Rathburn’s career, but now, for 
the first time in his life, this senti- 
ment of disapproval was backed by 
money, and he was aware that several 
bands of men were patroling the coun- 
try and that the various individuals 
composing those bands were anxious 


to get within speaking, or, to be more 


exact, shooting distance of him. 

Rathburn had been making the best 
of his way over the range that after- 
noon in the usual unostentatious man- 
ner of a man fleeing from justice, 
young Gordon saw him from his ranch 
near the trail and rushed in pursuit. 
Young Gordon will never know how 
near he was to death, for Mr. Rath- 
— turned and faced him, his hand 

meath the tails of his long English 
coat. As a general thing, when people 
saw Mr. Rathburn’s hand disappear 
behind him, they left precipitately, for 
_ motion and the one that followed 

t ‘were known to be singularly fatal 
to human life. - 

Young Gordon, in ignorance of this 
fact, had continued his approach, 
which, after all, was the best and saf- 
est thing he could have done, for 

thburn' got a view of his face, and 

ing a student of faces, he instantly 
decided that young Gordon was not 
looking for trouble. 

The news of Mr. Rathburn’s latest 
shooting affray had not reached the 
Foot Hill Ranch, and young Gordon 
did not know that the governor of Col- 
grado had deemed it expedient to of- 
a large reward to the man who 





would put’ a check upon Mr. Rath- 
burn’s further independent action and 
hand him over to the-proper autliori- 
ties in Denver. Whether or not Mr. 
Rathburn was to be turned in alive or 
dead was left to the taste and judg- 
ment of his captor; the prevailing 
tone of the proclamation suggested, 
however, that Mr. Rathburn dead was 
easier to handle than Mr. Rathburn 
alive, and at present there were bets 
pending as to the probable appear- 
ance Mr. Rathburn would present to 
the community when on view at the 
undertaker’s shop; for the opinion 
that he was “a goner” was strong. 


Young Gordon’s face, white and 
drawn with sorrow and apprehension, 
Was more eloquent than any words. 
Hig brother was sick—dying for all he 
knew. Would Rathburn remain at the 
ranch while he went for a doctor? He 
dared not leave his brother alone. 
Would Rathburn remain until morn- 
ing? 

Mr. Rathburn had looked down the 
trail. He was quite sure that some- 
where behind him were a number of 
enterprising gentlemen, and that the 
reward of $5,000 had stimulated a de- 
gree of activity that would be his 
ruin if he lingered. He looked at the 
mountains beyond, which, when 
reached, promised safety, and they 
were very near. 


An elevation and generosity of con- 
ception characterized many of Mr. 
Rathburn’s acts. Outside of his pro- 
fession, and when removed from the 
unworthy and corrupting influence of 
the flesh, he was not without a cer- 
tain nobility of soul. 

He cast one longing look at the 
mountains, wavered and was lost. 

Just ten minutes later young Gor- 
don was galloping down the trail at 
breakneck speed, while Mr. Rathburn 
remained in attendance upon the sick 
boy. 

As long as there was light in the sky 
he had turned frequently to the win- 
dow and followed with his eyes the 
dusty streak of gray across the range 
that marked the windings of the trail, 
but from without the distance there 
came neither sound nor sight of life. 

By turns, as the night wore on, Mr. 
Rathburn was nervous and reflective, 
now sitting in a chair beside the cot, 
now pacing the floor restlessly. The 
present experience was a new one for 
him, To be sure, at various periods 
of his eventful and not entirely blame- 
less life he had found it both safe and 
necessary to deprive certain localities 
of his presence. Perhaps the neces- 
sity would again occur if he succeed- 
ed in spite of the delay in making good 
his escape; but he was not prying in- 
to the future, the present was enough 
for him, quite enough. 

It was not long before he had for- 
gotten his own troubles in his interest 
in the boy upon the cot, and it was 
borne upon his consciousness that the 
boy was very sick indeed, that his fe- 
ver had reached a crisis and that un- 
less a change for the better came be- 
fore morning he would no longer need 
the doctor’s aid. 

The boy was very young, 16 or 17 at 

st. 


Mr. Rathburn smoothed his pillow 
with gentle touch, and seating himself 
beside the cot, took the boy’s hand in 
his own. The boy tossed to and fro, 
his eyes open and glassy, his skin 
hot and burning. Mr. Rathburn 
placed his disengaged hand upon the 
boy’s brow and set himself to work 
to control and quiet his ravings by 
his own force of will. 

The hours wore on. One, two, three. 
The little clock on the shelf beside the 
door ticked them off; still the boy 
tossed from side to side. But the 
watcher noticed that from time to time 
there came moments of quiet to the 
sufferer. They grew in length and fre- 
quency as the hours passed. 

“We are getting the better of it,” 
murmured Rathburn hopefully. “On 
the whole I am not sorry I stayed.” 

The hands of the clock were point- 
ing to four and the cold gray of dawn 
was stealing over the range, shot with 
rays of light in the east, when Mr. 
Rathburn pushed back his chair. 

The boy was sleeping peacefully, 
his breath coming soft and regular. 
For the first time that night Mr. Rath- 
burn discovered that he himself was 
both tired and sleepy. 

He pushed back his chair until he 


reached the center of the room, then But for some reason it rarely 
bringing his feet to an equal eleva- to affect the: box-hive apiarist 


tion with his head by means of a ta- 
ble, he, too, slept. 

The sunlight was streaming into the 
room when sounds on the trail 
aroused him. He awoke with a start. 
His first glance was at the boy who 
was still sleeping. Then he arose and 
walked to the door. 

Four men were cautiously approach- 
ing the house, while a fifth held the 
horses of the party. 

Mr. Rathburn recognized the sheriff 
of Arapahoe county and his deputies, 
and his hand stole beneath the tails 
of his long English coat. 

Then he remembered the _ sleeping 
boy upon the cot. 

Mr. Rathburn stepped into the yard. 

“Don’t shoot,” he said softly, “I 
give myself up.” 


| Bee Keerins| 


THE 











FACTORS THAT CONTROL 
PRICE OF HONEY. 





Honey “boosting” is -just the best 
ever if properly done; but it must 
be done at'a profit. It may not be that 


"In many ways the correspondent’s ide,” ; 


much. It’s true he’s out of busing 
for a year or two, and then he catche 
a stray swarm or two, and ag 
starts his business of throwing chili 


up the spine of the neighbor who jg : 


trying to make a living in the businegg, 


of licensing the beekeepers sounds 
well; but where would it end? 
Wouldn't the hog men, the cattle m 
and others ask for the same method 
of eliminating the undesirables, 

at the same time, unpleasant competi. 
tion? 


I do not belivee there is one city of 
10,000 inhabitants or over in a certain 
central state that is using the amount 
of honey that there is a markei for, 
When I speak of the possibilities of g 
market I mean the profitable possibilj. 
ties. A town can be worxee so fre 
quently and so thoroughly that the 
last time over will not yield a profit, 
Along another line of business an old 
gentleman used frequently to say, “Qo 
slow, and learn to. peddle.” It takeg 
considerable will power for some peo- 
ple to force themselves to do the 
house-to-house selling stunt. But itig 
where the average beekeeper will fing 
the profit. A mdium-sized production 
of honey sold direct to the consumer 
at the retail price pays more profit 
than a much larger production whole 





Mr. Chas. Case, living near Lancaster, Wis., is a lover of bees and likes 
to spend much of his time with them. This picture shows him at work with 
a swarm that had been storing the honey in the top of the hive. Mr. Case 
works around the bees with no protection to his face or hands, but when 
the photographer wanted them to pose for a picture they wanted to show 


him a “warm 


it must yield an immediate profit, but 
it must show symptoms.of an ultimate 
profit. One correspondent for an 
American bee journal advocates the 
reduction of the price of honey in con- 
nection with increased publicity. An- 
other suggests that an additional 
charge must be made to cover the ex- 
pense of printing posters, display 
cards, newspaper advertising, furnish- 
ing displays for grocery stores, etc. 
Now, in the light of ordinary business 
sense, which one is right? 

“Large sales and small profits” is a 
catchy phrase, and many are deceived 
by it. The trouble is, too many fel- 
lows who are doing a 5,000 or 10,000 
pound business seem to think they are 
the giants of the honey business. It 
seems to me that no one handling less 
than 100,000 pounds annually is justi- 
fied in thinking he belongs to the “big 
business” class. If the Standard Oil 
company were selling only a few thou- 
sand gallong of oil yearly, instead of 
millions, the price of oil would neces- 
sarily be much higher, If a beekeeper 
does not get such a price that he can 
pay interest on the capital invested, 
depreciation on the equipment, hire 
every stroke of work done from the 
nailing of the hives to the selling of 
the honey, and still have a profit left, 
his business is a failure. The public 
will pay the price if the beekeepers 
demand it and furnish quality goods. 


Many Uncertainties. 

In a large part of the United States 
the bee and honey business has many 
uncertainties connected with it. Near- 
ly every year the beekeepers in some 
part of the country have to feed to 
keep the bees going the next year. 
This uncertainty has driven some 


time,” 


saled. But it’s a good thing for some 
beekeepers that most other beekeep- 


ers are too timid to canvas.—B. F, 


Kirk, Indiana, in Gleanings in Bes 
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plainly at the bot 


Place it in an envelope and mail. Your 
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mobile 
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WILL PAY TRANSPORTATION TO 
SAN FRANCISCO GN POULTRY. 











Missouri leads all other states in 
the poultry industry, and the Panama- 
Pacific Universal Exposition Poultry 
Show the last of November will be an 
exceptional eppertunity te prove that 
supremacy. 

The Misseuri commission, ef which 
WwW. A. Dalimeyer, Jefferson Ciiy, is 
commissioner in charge of live stock 
and poultry, and EB. C. MeCarroll, Van- 
daii2, is superintendent of poultry, 
have made arrangements te pay all 
transportation charges on one car of 
poultry from Kansas City to San Fran- 
cisco and return to Kansas City. The 
ewners will have to pay their entry 
fee of $1.50 per single bird and ex- 
press from their yards ito Kansas City 
and return from there. 

Several owners have expressed a 
desire to bave their birds sold at San 
Francisco in ease they do not win any 
prizes, and Mr. MeCarro!i will attend 
te selling the birds if a reserve priee 
is placed on same. 

In order to get a definite idea in ad- 
yanee as to number of poultry eniries 
from Misseuri, each breeder is urged 
te send at ence te Mr. MeCarrell at 
Vandalia, a preliminary list of prob- 
able entries and if the entries are 
numereus eneugh, it is euite prebable 
that arrangements can be made for 
two ears. 

Some changes in the previously an- 
nevunced plan for assembling the fowls 
at Kansas City will have to be made, 
as the entries must be in San Francis- 
co not later than Octeber 15. Fer that 
reason. it will net be possible to judge 
the birds at Kansas City, just before 
leading the car, for it will be impos- 


sible to withdraw an entry at that 
time. 
Mr. McCarrell announces that all 


entries should be sent in his care not 
later than Oetober 5, and if there are 
more fowls effered than the state has 
made arrangements to pay transporta- 
tien on, he can pre rate the entries in 
the free car and if the ewners then 
want to pay charges on additional 
birds, they will be at liberty to dou so, 
and all entries can be filed within the 
time limit and while the closing time 
for entries seems to be a long time 
away, there is no time te lose in get- 
ting the arrangements completed. 


MILK-FED CHICKENS PROFITABLE 
BIRDS, 








Milk-feeding chickens in lath ceops 
is a profitable industry wherever but- 
termilk or sour skimmilk can be eb- 
tained at a reasonable price—net more 
than 50 cents per 10@ pounds or 4 
cents per galiom. The poultry hus- 
bandman ef Clemsen College, Seuth 
Carolina, reeommends this especially 
to farm wives who have a near mar- 
ket for poultry of high quality. 

Fattening ceops are made 16 inches 
wide, 18 inehes high and six feet long 
for 12 chickens. Laths are nailed one 
and one-half inches apart en a tight 
frame, lengthwise om top, back and 
bottom, and up-and-dewn im front. If 
large chiekeng are te be fatted, the 
front lathg shovld be twe inches apart. 
A trough is placed in front of the coep 
and the fowls put their heads through 
the front laths and eat from the 
trough. The coops are raised about 
two feet from the ground and ihe drop- 
Pings fall on the ground through the 
slatted bottoms. Thus the chickens 
are kept clean without the labor of 
cleaning the coops. Coops are placed 
Outside under trees or in a well ven- 
tilated reom. 

A packing-box may be made into a 
coop by removing the top and one side 
and naiting laths over these openings. 
The top then becomeg the front of the 
Coop, having the laths running up- 
and-down, and the open side of the 
backing box becomes the slatted bot- 
Yom of the coop. In making coops, al- 





gestive system. 
be used to render the water saline in 
taste.—H. Mortimer, Illinois. 


POULTEY LICE DO GREAT BDAM- 
AGE. 


lee, aceording to Prof. H. L. Kempster 
ef the Missouri Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, will in six weeks be ap- 
proximately 125,000. This fact empha- 
sizes the 


the roosts with lice killing remedies 


low six inches in lengih for each 
ehicken so it will have just sufficient 
room for standing and sitting down. 

The best breeds te fatten are 
Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Wyandottes, Orpimgtons and good 
erosses of these breeds. Leghorns do 
net fatten profitably unless confined 
when quite young. 

How te Start. 

Chickens to be milk-fed are greased 
with 33 per cent mercurial ointment 
to. kill lice, as in the case of laying 
hens. During the first day im the 
eoops they are watered but not fed. On 
the seeond day they receive three light 
feeds of a mixture of equal parts eorn- 
meal, ground oats and wheat shorts, 


made into a thin porridge or gruel 
with sour skimmilk or buttermilk. 
The right thickness is ebtainea by 


using one pound meal to one and one- 
half pounds milk, making a mixture 
that will drep but not run from the 
paddle or spoon. Feed the chickens 
lightly for four days io accustom them 
to the changed conditions. Then feed 
twice daily all the mixture they will 
eat until they are fat. Give fresh wa- 
ter twice daily and put small stones in 
the trough twice weekly. 

From 14 to 18 days is the proper 
time for fattening chickens and they 
should gain three-feurths te one and 
ene-half pounds each in this time. At 
present prices of ground grain and 
with buttermilk at 40 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, the cost of making a 
pound of chieken fiesh is about 8 cents. 
Milk-fed chickens bring higher prices 
than any other poultry meat and it 
will pay any one to build a few coopz 
and fatten chickens for -sale or for 
home use. There are good markets 
for them in all large cities. 





LIVER DISEASES OF POULTRY 
COMMON IN SUMMER. 





The oecurrence of liver isorders 
among poultry is traceable to over 
feeding, or feeding on feods teo rich 
in starehy matter with a view to great- 
er egg-productien. Many poultry keep- 
ers feed their birds too liberally. and 
im seme cases so much food is given 
that some of it is left, and usually, 
therefore, there is mortality among the 
stock due te enlarged and congested 
livers. 

The fowls most liable to suffer with 
liver troubles are those kept in con- 


end brood of lice and make a thorough 
jeb of it: Otherwise, if these live the 
first application is of little value. 

A good, cheap and effective louse 
powder is made by adding a mixture 
of one part of crude carbolic acid and 
three parts of gasoline to plaster of 
paris, all that the powder will blot 
up. When the plaster is dry pulverize 
it and store in tight cans. Another ef- 
feetive remedy is to rub a piece of blue 
ointment, the size of a pea, well into 
the skin just beneath the vent. 


DON'TS FOR DUCK RAISERS. 

















There is money in raising ducks, but 
the beginner should “go easy until he 
learns the ropes.” These negative 
suggestions may be of service io boys 
and girts who are interested in this 
branch of the poultry industry. 

“Don't keep two or three different 
kinds ef ducks. Choose ene variety 
and breed for quality. 

“Den’t try to raise ducklings on 
whole wheat, cracked corn, er eom- 
mercial chick feeds. If used at all, 
these feeds should be well cooked, for, 
erdinarily, ducks de not consume 
enough grit to grind dry grain. 

“Don't let their coops get damp and 
filihy.” 














J. P. Vissering, of Alton, Ill., writes, “i 
have bred the Poland-China hog fer big 
bene, immense size and high quality for ever 








TO sK¥ WOMAN. Reantiful @2-Piece Golt 
Decorated Diener Set fur @strintiag only 5 


FREE 





35 years. This is why my hogs have ap- den. cakes of Complexian Soap. experience 
pealed strengly te suecessful steck men who eae TeRRSLe wane ge Incdente Phases iteens 
a me nnn Yt 




















Farmers’ Classified Department 


Golman's Rural} World has a family of over 70,00@ paid 
ecribers every week. This means that at least 
these coloamna Figure the cost ef sending each 
each week and then compare that cost with 
them ALE through the Co. 
advertisement, including initials and 
by two and yeu will 
buyers every week. No advertisement lesa than 10 
under any circumstances, QOash must accompany 


Colman's Rural World “== 718 Lucas Ar., St. Louis, Me, 


LIVE STOCK. , 


RED POLLED BULES for sale, P. I. Mur- | 
ta, Cuba, Misseuri. 


REGISTERED RED FOLLS— Milk, butter 


F 





FARMS AND LANDS. 


CUSTER GOUNTY (Nebraska) farms and 
ranches fer sale and trade. Write, M. M. 
Leenard?d, Anselme, Neb. 





























fined quarters where over-feeding is 
carried on. This liberal feeding, com- 
bined with lack of exercise and a 
shortage of green food, upsets the 
whole digestive system, the latter be- 
ing overworked until it breaks down 
under the strain and the birds be- | 


come mopish and dark about the comb. | 


Too much food of a starchy and | 
over-heating nature will eventually | 
ill-affect the livers of poultry, ~ 


therefore such food should be lichtly 
fed to birds kept in small enclosures | 
during the milder seasons of the year, | 
although a judicious allowance is ad- 
visable in very cold weather. 
fowls look dark in comb and mope 
abeut the runs, ene may be fairly cer- 
tain that liver disorders of some kind 
is at the reot of the trouble. The birds 
should be put on a light, 
dietary for a few days, and some ep- 
som salts added to the drinking water, 
this aperient being as good as any- 
thing for common ailments of the di- 


When 


soft food 


and beef. W. L. Kennedy, Lola, Hy. 
| MESSO@URE FARMS; 5 146@-acre farms; well 
FOR SALE—Five young fresh Jersey } impreved; §2@ te $25 per acre; ether farms 
cows, U. F. Denlinger, Balkiwin, Kan. | © HE Martin, Denipban, Mo. 
O. I. C.—Pigs, large kind, $15.00 per pair.} POR RI si 7 
Write fer circulars. Ray Ruebush, Scieta, } snethennt af aon ‘ou xan ‘_ pS. 
IL laro write H. Pubs, Kirkville, 


hewa. 








GUERNSEX BULLS—Registereé, and ex- | 
tra goed individuals; priced te selL Geb- 
hardt Bres,, Palmyra, Me. 


MULEFOOT HOGS—Spevcial sale on spring | 
pigs. Write fer booklet and pertieulara Ce- | 
dar Hill:-Heg Farm, Willmar, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL 
Plantation, 1@ acres 
fruits, ene ef the finest lecations en 
river, cheap if seld seen. Write owner 
description. Bex 126, Bden, FPlerida. 























COMING 3-year-old black Percheran stal- | : 
WANTED To hear frem ewner of good 


lion, also 2 flilies coming 3 years eld. Mar- } 























tin Ghie, Welisten, Mo. 5t. Louis Ceunty. /[ farm fer sale. Send cash price and deacrip- 
IMPROVED TEXAS GUENKA moes—| “SPF. Bush, Minncaplis, Mina. 
Mest ecenemical and lard prodveers;| ~ ~~~ . 
solid black, very prelifc. Pigs fer sale. Wel- | POULTRY, 
ton Winn, Canyen, Texas. ; 
BOAR PIGS. We have a few high brea O. Pigeons 
I. C.’s farrewed in February and Mareh. EB)- F - - 
igible te registry in © EL C.’s Swine Byreed- | 600m MOMER tiafaetion 
era Association. They are frem prolific , guaranteed, §1.5@ pair. ©. Saterbek, Dunn, 
breeders. Young Plymuth Rock cockereis.| Temm 





Palmer Farms, Neble, Illinets 
_——- - ——S———————————— 





a i Several Varieties. 


pane. | BOR SALE—All kinds ef thorenghbred 
SHETLANP PONKEES for sele at reason- | Poultry, turkeys, geese, Pekin, Rowen, Mus- 
bie prices. Send 2-cent stamp fer prices and | C°V¥ @nd@ Runner ducks; bantams, guineas, 




















Enough saits should 








The offspring from a single pair of 


send it six menths free. B. L. Barber, 477-28 























iThwstrati B. L. ; i hares, rabbits, fancy Write 
— rations, L. Andrews Sons, Bristol, wantin ten clear. 2 ,. Platte 
$$$ - ; Cemter, Nek. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. __———_=_=__= ed 
} GOATS. 
. FREE FOR SiX MONTHS—My specie) of- 
‘er to introduce my megazine “Investing fer, MEL@H GOATS-—-Write George Wick 
Profit.” It is werth $1@ a cepy te amyene | sham, 2912 Best Central, Wichita, Keneen 
=i ben . getting es the rich, & ag — 
" trat t 
a wen _coontng SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


pewer of money, and shews how anyene, ne 





matter how poer, can acquire riches In- - > 
vesting for Proftt is the only progressivs | . TROPICAL PLANTS—Write for catalog. 
financial jeurnal published. te shows bew | Zvergiade Nursery Cempany, Port Myers, 
$200 grews to $2,200. Write now and ral 7™ 





ALFALFA SEED ive per pound = 




















importance of keeping the 


W. Jacksen Bivé., Chicage. --- wants taal tn Gee 
—— _ 
BEES AND HONEY. a RAR B 
BEST QUALITY new elever honey, 39-!b. MISCELLANKOUB 





$3.45, two er mere cans, §3.3@ each. 











ebtainab!e. —— Institute, Dept. &. 167, 




















PRES: Yeer's subscription 4 


poultry free from them. ‘ all ; . POR SALE—40,000 pounds best laaf tobac 
Lice live upon the bodies of the Preston, ‘ion ervtentedickenas Same 5 te 6 —<— Mail a for 

poultry. They deposit their eggs in;* — a oo rection, Sy. B 

the plumage, generally near the vent | _ amp Vase. arena 

and live upon the scurf, dead skin and| MEN AND WOMEN wanted everywhere. oan chichen, if aid abe ae noe 

feathers. To get rid of them remedies | Seve™mment jobs. ,- 4 4 ba = The Spring Dale Rex 33, 

must be applied to the bird. Spraying | Write tmmediately fer list of positions now | CUS? HX 














days after the first will catch the sec-iton pn. a | 





Rechester, N. 
are of little value. One of the best | ————————— ny | MOSasines or 00, jettecnenae 
and most common methods of getting PATENTS. Company, Washington, North Caseliaa. 
rid of lice is to apply. insect powder, |“ Sagvenrs SECURED or fee re = "ae Sanit wk - 
which should be weil dusted into the | Sena 1 for tree search and report. Lat-| old, good habits, married, 3 ch Gooa 
i st © paten . P. ker, finest ref work 
feathers. A second application ten Himmel. 280 Barrister Building Wesbing. fam oa) ‘ est references, wants tn 


or I}timols. Theodore Bove, 418 
Bast Marceau St. St. Leula 
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